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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebrrokr. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The contrast between English and American jus- 
tice is strongly brought out in the trial of Brady, 
one of the men charged with the murder of Lord 
Cavendish and Secretary Burke. The trial lasted 
three days, and resulted in a verdict of guilty and a 
sentence of death, to be carried into effect on the 14th 
day of next month ; within five weeks of the ar- 
raignment of the criminal. Like all the other Irish 
assassins, Grady denied his guilt, and will probably 
deny it on the scaffold, with the usual reflections on 





| countries 


» | pnblie speech in the Senate. 


| dangerous to society. 
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| 
fourteen years’ imprisonment; that all accessories to 


such crimes shall be treated as principals, and that 
these penalties may be inflicted irrespective of the 
actual damage done by the explosives. The act also 
authorizes the master of any vessel to break open any 
packages in his cargo to search for explosives, It 
not deal with resulting in 
loss of | life, under the English 
law authors of such explo- 
These 
are very severe, but no measures could be too severe 


does explosions 
because 
common the 
sions would be guilty of murder. measures 
in dealing with a crime so cowardly, so base, and so 
If it shall be shown that this 
country is being made the bas3 of a dynamite cam 
paign against England, our government and people 
must seriously face the question whether the immu 
nity which we offer to political refugees from all 
shall be made the cover for the worst 
crimes, 


dence t 


There is, unfortunately, a good deal of evi 
establish the charge that money, material, 
aud men are found in this country for just such work 
as the Dublin assassinations and the London explo 
but it is probable that most of our blatant 
Fenians are men who, like O'Donovan Rosse, 


sions ; 
inter- 
pret patriotism as that virtue which enables a man 
to live without work, on the contributions of his fel- 
low countrymen. 


There seems to be no doubt that an alliance has 
been formed between Italy, Austria, and Germany ; 
its existence has been officially recognized by Signor 
Mancini, Minister of Foreign 
What is the 
cance of the alliance is, however, more doubtful. 


real signifi 
The 


| avowed object of Italy is to prevent France from ob 





the perjury of the witnesses against him, but there | 


is no doubt of his guilt; he is convicted by the evi- 
dence of his own 
was a leader in 


associates, among whom he 
recklessness aud brutality, 
It is almost a year since the evening 
with a coolness which startled the conspirators, 
he wiped on the grass the knife which had done its 
work upon Cavendish and Burke. 


when, 


lof E iropean 1 fluence, 


The methods of | 


- , : ° » os | 
English justice are rapid and decisive; no appeal, 


new trial, or stay of proceedings can be evoked to 
defer the execution of the sentence until the com 

munity and the murderer have almost forgotten the 
crime, Brady’s conviction and execution wiil do 
something, it is to be hoped, to convince his com 

patriots that the freedom of Ireland cannot be won 
by arson and assassination, and that, if it could be, it 
would be bought at too dear a price. It is the mis- 
fortune of the Irish people, who like all other races 
are, as a whole, jst, and honest, and true, that they 
are misrepresented, in a struggle which commands 
the sympathy of the world, by men who desecrate 
the name of patriot, and defile the cause of freedom 
by methods which belong to thieves and assassins. 





The dynamite danger has been met in Parliament 
by the passage of a bill, introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt, which provides that the greatest penalty 
for causing explosion by which life or property is 
imperilled shall be life-long servitude ; that any at- 
tempt to cause an explosion, or making or keeping 
of explosives with criminal intént, shall be punished 
by imprisonment for a term of twenty years; 
that the unlawful making or keeping of explosives 
under suspicious circumstances shall be punished by 


| if not political significance. 


taining an exclusive preponderance in the Meditera 


of Africa, The probability, however, that Frauce 
could do either of these things, with Gibralter in the 


vossession of Great Britain and Egypt under her 
I YI 


control, is so small, that other and ulterior purposes |. . : 
| visions for the 


must be presumed to underlie this alliance, 
are two possible explanations 


There 
self- 


radicalism of French 


:one that it is 
protective agulust the extreme 
this 


jpation of Germany 


account for 
but 


would 
Austria ; 
thies of Italy are essentially republican. 


republicanism ; the partie 
the syInpa 


The other 


and 


is, that Italy, or, more ac the 


to speak urately, 
present Italian government, is ambitious to take a 
place in European Conueils and to make this a show 
A brilliaut foreign policy is 
this L 
Napoleon proved, and it is probable that the alliance 


on Italy’s part is simply a political move of some 
i ] pl } 


always sure ft nis 


» capture a popular vote ; 


shrewdness by an administration not very strongly 
established, aud suffering for the want of an issue. 


The of Gen. Diaz of Mexico in this 
country has probably some considerable commercial 


Diaz 


presence 


Gen. has been 


described as ‘‘the president that was, that is, aud 





that is to be.” Not only was he the most popular 


| Rodgers, 
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other, to open railway communication as well as free 
trade between the two countries. 


The ‘‘ New York Herald” devotes nearly a page to 
a sectional view of the Panama Canal, showing the 
twelve and 
aud summarizing the results al 
If the report of Superintendent 


from which these results are taken, is 


1 


deep cuts through about 


hecessary 
two-third miles, 


ready obtuined. 


| trustworthy, and we know of no reason to doubt it, 


| promising for the 


sides $17, 


not encouraging 


future, 


the facts are to capitalists nor 
According to this re- 
port $26,000,000 have alre ady been expended, be- 
the Panama Railroad ; 


making the sum total $43,500,000 paid out before 


00.000 
VX 


paid for 


a foot of canal has been constructed. Appar- 
ently, also, some vital questions necessary 
to be solved before the success of the work 


As, for ex- 
ample, the effect of the tides on the canal, especially 


can be anticipated sare as yet unsolved, 
the entrance to it, aud the disposition to be made of 
of the streams from which 
anticipated. 


the surplus water of some 
floods may well be The Chagres, for 
instance, has been known to rise forty-two feet in 
twelve hours ; submerging everything in its narrow 
valley. The tone of the report as published raises 
the suspicion that it has been prepared and printed 
in the interest of the Nicaraguan scheme, but that 


does not modify the siguificance of the facts if they 


are correctly reported, and if they are not, a public 


Affairs in Italy, in a | 


correction is now in order, 


The Senate in this State has passed the new Excise 


bill, which now goes to the Governor for his approval 


It applies to any city of the State having a popula- 
PI 3 h 8 a poy 


tion of over 300,000, allows licenses to liquor 


BIG 9 e : | shops not connected with any hotel, forbids arrests 
nean or constituting a great Empire on the continent | “ 


; except for violation of the Sunday law, except on 


and efficient president Mexico has had since her | 


republican career began, but he practically nom- 
inated and put into office his successor, whom he 
will probably succeed in turn. The constitutional 
provision for one term has no better effect in Mexico 
than similar constitutional provisions have had in 
other countries. The treaty which has been nego 
tiated between Mexico and the United States, which 
is of the nature of a reciprocity treaty but the spe- 
cial provisions of which have not yet been made 
public, is probably one of the objects of the visit, 
for such a treaty is far more important to Mexico 
than to the United States. It is, however, possibly 
of more importance to certain railroad projectors 
than to the people at large of either country, and 
there is at least reasonable ground for the opinion 
that the visit of Gen. Diaz indicates an alliance be- 
tween commercial enterprise, represented by him on 
one side of the border, and by Gen. Grant on the 





complaint by warrant; in short, makes the only 
condition of a license, ‘‘ the possession of a good 
moral character,” and practically abolishes all pro- 


enforcement of the law by publie 


officials except on complaint. Almost simultane 
ously the Police Commissioners of the city of New 
York publish their reply tothe inquiries recently ad- 
dressed to them by a committee of citizens as to the 


reasous Why the present laws are not enforced. 


The 
letter is lengthy butit is mainly an elaboration of 
two points: (1) uniformed policemen cannot be per- 


} 


mitted to ente: liquor shops to collect evidence and 


make arrests lest they should drink, and the Police 
Commissiouers have vot suflitieut detective force at 
theircommand ; (2) wheuarrests are made, the arrest- 
ed are at once disehar i i iusivnificaut bail,and re 


sume their business without prosecution, 


One practi- 


eal suggestion the Commissioners make; the redue- 
tion inthe number pior shops to one in five 
handred of the population, and an inerease in the 


license fee in order to secure the ¢»-operation of the 


licensed liquor dealers in shutting up the unlicensed 


liquor shops, 


It is not too much to say that the Legislature and 
the police are practically bidding for the support of 
the liquor shops, and are making very generons bids. 
The only effect of the law, if the Governor approves 
it, will be to make free liquor in the great cities even 
freer than before, and the only effect of the Police 
Commissioners’ document 1s to give public notice to 
the unlicensed dealers that no serious interference 
with their business is to be apprehended. The real 
difficulty underlying such backward steps as those 
which are being taken almost simultaneously in New 
York, Ohio, Illinois, and Kansas is a defective pub- 
lic sentiment, which, from a feverish expectation that 
the liquor traffic could be abolished by a constitu- 
tional prohibition, has, by a natural reaction, relapsed 
into a state of commingled despair and indifference. 
Meanwhile the so called leaders in the temperance 
agitation are getting further and further away from 
the people ; beginning with local option, going on 
to demand legislative prohibition, and then constitu- 





re 
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tional prohibition, they have learned nothing by 
failure, and are now beginning to agitate for a pro- 
hibitory clause in the Constitution of the Uvited 
States. The true remedy lies in directly the oppo 

site direction—au appeal to the common sense, the 
self-interest, and the aroused conscience of each 
local community. ‘‘Our pastor,” said a friend recently 
to us, ‘‘is an earnest radical temperance man, believes 
in prohibition and total abstinence, and is active in 
temperance organizations ; but I have never heard a 
word on the subject, directly or indirectly, from the 
pulpit during his entire pastorate.” We are afraid 
this was a typica! minister ; we are sure if the minis- 
ters of the United States would treat drunkenness as 
they treat all other crimes, instructing the j -dgment 
and arousing the conscience against it, they could do 
nore to banish the grog shop from public places and 
the wine cup from social gatherings than any num- 
ber of political temperauce conventions can ever 
hope to do, 


Science now sends out her expeditions to all quar- 
ters of the globe, and her peaceful squadrous are 
followed with something of the interest which once 
gathered about the voyages of ships of war bound 
on hostile enterprises. In accordance with the 
general plan of international observation in the 





Arctic Circle, described iv these columns some time 
since, cur government two years ago dispatched a 
party under the command of Lieutenant Greely, and 
in the summer of 1881 these brave discoverers estab- 
lished a meteorological station on the Eastern coast 
of Grinnell Land, just north of Lady Franklin Bay. 
South of the station the country is very wild, and 
fora distauce of about three hundred miles is prac 
tically uninhabited; the party are compelled to 
rely, therefore, upon such provisions as they took 
with them, and upon such relief as can be sent 
from this country. They were provisioned for a 
three years’ absence, and are supplied until a year 
from this coming summer, but Arctic voyages are long 
affairs, and a relief expedition, to be in time, must 
sail during the present season. Such an expedition is 
now being organized, and will sail from St. Johns 
about July 1 for Smith’s Sound, which will probably | 
be full of ice, and the party expect to take to sledges | 
from Lifeboat Cove. This was the plan laid out by | 
the original party of observation, and will be followed | 
as nearly as possible. Lieutenant Greely and his | 
companions are now facing the terrors of an Arctic 
winter, but no fears are entertained for their safety | 
so far. The party which sailed from this port March 
2 to observe the solar eclipse of May 6 from Caroline | 
Island, in the South Pacific, reached Callas, in 
Pern, on the 20th of March, sailed two days later | 
on the U. S. man-of-war ‘‘ Hartford” for their des- | 
tination, and are now probably near the place of | 
observation. England, France, and the United | 

| 





States combine forces on this distant coral island, | 
and the observers are supplied with all the latest | 
instruments and appliances for their work. | 


The ‘‘N. Y. Herald” is our authority for a report | 
which, if correct, is of great importance to the agri- 
cultural community. Mr. Atkinson of Boston re- | 
cently sent to Dr, Voeleker, the foremost agricultural 
chemist of England, two casks of silo: one of maize | 
fodder and the other of rye. Prof. Voelcker reports | 
that both reached him in good condition ; the maize 
fodder being perfectly sound, the rye very slightly 
mouldy. Both were fed to cattle on an experimental 
farm, and the animals ‘‘took to the ensilage and | 
liked it much.” Mr. Atkinson’s suggestions there- 
upon are valuable, and may be prophetic ; first, that | 
live cattle crossing the sea could be fed 
advantageously on ensilage; second, that en- 
silage may be raised for export, and sold in 
barrels to be used for feeding in towns and | 
villages. It is certain that it would be a better food | 
than baled hay and dry feed for cattle; the practi- | 
cability of keeping it and trausporting it has been 
demonstrated ; and the only question which now 
remains to be settled is the all-important one, 
whether it can be purchased with protit at a price 
which will make it marketable. If so, there is no 
reason why it should not become an important pro- 
duet, and the manufacture of it an important in- 
dustry. 


THE PERPETUAL SACRIFICE, 


. NDER every great error lies a great truth. 
/ The Roman Catholic Church teaches that 
Christ’s sacrifice is a perpetual sacrifice ; that every 
mass repeats it in an unbloody cffering at the 
altar. This strange conceit could never have taken 
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perpetual sacrifice. It cannot cease till sin is 
cleansed away, aud the church of God is presented 
to its Creator and Redeemer without spot, or wrinkle, 
or any such thing. 

Christ did not complete his mission as a teacher. 
He began t! e wors and left it to his disciples and 
followers to complete. He indicated certain lives of 
teaching, and left them to perfect that which he be- 
gan. Neither did he complete his mission as a 
sufferer. He began the suffering and left it to be 





completed by his disciples and followers. He in- 
itiated the sacritice in which he calls every disciple to 


share. This is what he means when he says: | 


‘*Tf any man will come after me, let him take up his | 
cross daily and follow me.” The cross is the symbol | 
not werely of self-denial, but of love’s suffering for 
sin-cleansing. This is whathe means when hetells the 
two throne-seekers that they shall share his cup and 
his baptism ; the cup which he drank for the healing 
of others aud the baptism which he endured for the 
consecration ef others. This is what he means when | 
he gives them the iimits and bounds of their illimit- 
able and boundless mission ;: ‘‘ As the Father hath 
sent me into the world, even so send I you.” He | 
who was sent to be teacher, exemplar, sufferer, for 
all the world, sends those on whom he breathes the 


Holy Ghost to be teachers, exemplars, and suffer- 
ers for sin, each in his own little world. This is what 
Paul means when he says, ‘I fill up that which is | 
lacking of the afiliction of Christ in my flesh, for his 
body’s sake, which is the church.”’ Christ, as an 
artist-teacher, indicates the outline of the church's 
life by his own biief three years ; dots it, as it were, 
upon the canvas; and then leaves the church to fill 
up, through the ages of teaching, living, aud suffer 
ing, the outline his brief life has indicated. 

In this truth there is wondrous comfort, nay more, 
woudrous exhilaration, when we are called to our 
Gethsemaue and our Calvary. This was the inspira 
tion that caused Paul to long for the fellowship of his | 
Master’s sufferings and to be made conformable to his 
death. What can be more glorious than to share the 
teaching work of Christ, and to carry the evangel 
of life to the dead? It is more glorious to share the 
life of Christ, and by our strength and sweetness and 
light to exhibit the very qualities of God to the god- | 
less. What can be more glorious than thus to walk 
in the light of his counteuancs, and, catching the 
illumination of his presence, refiect it unto others ? 
It is yet more glorious to share his cross, and to know 
that the blood which flows from our wounded and 


that is for the healing and cleansing of humanity. 
The River of Life is the stream of suffering which 
flows with increasing volume through the centuries ; 
and every heart-ache, rightly borne, is a drop in the 
multitudinous river which redeems, revivifies, and re- 
freshes humanity. 

And it does not require great martyrdom to enter 
into this sacred fellowship with Christ’s sacrificial 
suffering. Are you called on to go down iuto pov 
erty ? to abaudou the comforts to which you have 
been used ? to bear the seeming disgrace ? to endure 
the bitterness of seeing those that are dependent 
on you share with you in your privation? This is 
but to euter into fellowship with One who, though 
he was rich, for our sakes became poor, who en- | 
dured the taunts and the harcer silent scorn of society, | 
and who, in laying down his life for us, carried with 
him into the life of privation the mother aad the 
disciples whom he so dearly loved, Is your bedy 
racked with pain ? are you taken out of all the glo- 
rious activities of life and laid on a bed of sickness 
aud suffering? are you, who would minister to 
others, compelled to be quiet while you are | 
ministered to by others; or, hardest pain of 
all, forced to see their unavailing sympathy in tears 
they strive in vain to suppress? You are but shar- 
ing in the sacrificial sorrow of him who hupvg upon 
the cross where, harder to bear than taunts of scribe 
and priest, was the inexpressible anguish of his 
mother and his disciples. Are you condemned to an 
early death, and only waiting like a sentenced pris- 
ouer till the day arrives? This is but to fill out the 
plan of suffering which he outlined who was plucked 
out of life just as life was opening before him, Has 
death broken in upon your home and robbed you? 
or has falseness, fickleness, or treachery, more mer- 
ciless robbers by far than death, plucked away your 
friend from your side? You do but take up the 
cross which he laid down who knew the treach- 
ery of Judas, the denial of Peter, and the 
fickleness of many a false follower, Is am- 
bition disappointed, and does hope lie a-dying 








the hold it has upon human hearts were there not a 
truth symbolized by it. The sacrifice for sin isa 


in your heart, like a wounded bird whose sweet song 
the sportsman’s shot has turned into a plaintive cry ? 
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This is but to weep the same tears he shed who hoped 
to have saved his nation and died with the vision of 
its dreadful destruction before his eyes ; who would 
have gathered its people together, as a hen its chick- 
ens, acd they would not. Merely to know that your 
suffering is like his suffering is not much; but to 
know that in your suffering you are completing the 
work he began by his, that the new created world 
springs not instantly up at Gcd’s command, but comes 
through the travail of the centuries, that the cleansing 
of the world is in a bath of blood and tears, and that 
there is not a tear nora drop of blood, not a moan nor 
a heartache, that rightly borne does not contribute 
to this Christly work in which he gives us all per- 
mission to have our share—surely this is much ; and 
this is the revelation which his summons makes to 
all his suffering ones. 

‘* Wherefore lift up the hands which hang down, 
and the feeble knees, aud make straight paths for 


} your feet.” For there is not a drop of martyr’s 


blood, turned, in the marvelous alchemy of God's 


| spiritual h rticulture, into a seed of the church, not 


a life laid down by patriot hero on battle field for 
liberty and native land, not a mother’s tears poured 
out in anguish for a child, in sorrow for the past or 
fear for the future, not a heart-throb borne in 
Christly love for love's sake and Christ’s—from the 
blood of the first martyr, which erying out from the 
ground awakened Caiu’s dead conscience, down 
to the tear which God shall wipe away from the 
eyes of the latest comer to the everlasting Home 

but that has its part in the Perpetual Sacrifice 
which the Christ in Jesus of Nazareth inaugurated, 
aud which the same Christ, in the chureh which is 
his body, is counsummating through the Passion of 


| the ages uutil the final resurrection morn shall come. 








UNCOMFORTABLE PEOPLE. 
W* ail know them; they are in every com- 


muuity, in every church, in many families. 
They are always uncomfortable t he mselves, ardthey 
inflict discomfort on everybody else, A really ag- 
gressive aud well developed spec'men will over- 
shadow a town like a Banyan tree, yielding, the 
whole year through, all manner of fruit bitter to 
the taste, and not to be digested without serious in- 
jury. These people supply an ample stock of fric- 


tion; they bring out the latent possibilities of gen- 


eral unpleasantness in a locality ; they sow seeds of 
discord not only in the fallow ground but by the 
wayside, and are followed by abundant harvests of 
tbe kind that are sown with joy but reaped with 
tears, 

There are the doubters, for instance. What a 
wonderfaol power of creating obstacles they possess ! 
Guive them a perfectly clear tield and they will fill it 
in an incredi: ly short time with innumerable bin- 
drances, difliculties, and discouragements. They go 
about like an uuorganized fire brigade, extinguish- 
ing the fires of zeal and enthusiasm that occasionally 
get started in every community ; a whole reservoir of 
cold water is always at their disposal, to pour itself 
on any new plan looking to the general improvement. 
If you waut to start a library in a town which has 
plenty of possible readers and very few bocks, 
they are sure that you will waste your 
money and your strength; the people are not awake 
to their deficiencies, and you cannot rouse them ; it 
will cost a great deal, and you cannot raise the 
money. If you want to organize a rational temper- 
ance work in a place that keeps a hundred doors 
open to drunkenness seven days in every week— 
counting the back doors—they are appalled by the 
magnitude of the liquor interest; you are sure to 
be beaten ; the same thivg was tried at Bushville, 
and the saloons are fuller than ever; you cannot 
create public sentiment to support you; you are 
likely to have your barn burned for your trouble, 
Perhaps you are a minister, and your strength and zeal 
outrun the work of your own parish ; you want to 
organize and extend your church activities, and you 
calla meeting and explain your plans. Straight- 
way the cold water man gets up and deluges your 
enterprise ; he points out the fact that some of the 
‘* pillars” are getting old and need rest ; that charity 
begins at home, and would do well to stay there in- 
stead of gadding hither and yon; that Mr. Strike- 
hard, your energetic predecessor, started a prayer- 
meeting at Centertown and had to give it up for lack 
of support; that crops are poor, money tight, and 
nobody feels like adding to his expenses ! 

It is only a step from the doubters to the critics ; 
a doubter who gets a really good start generally ends 
as a critic if the course of natural development is not 
arrested by some work of grace. The critic is a 
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superior person who lives for the benefit of his fel 
low mev, and gives them from time to time the 
blessings of his larger wisdom and clearer intellect. 
He is far above the weakness of disliking to hurt 
if is a principle with him—and, 
alas! how often with her to speak the truth when- 
ever that somewhat rare form of utterance is partic- 


people’s feelings ; 


warly uupleasant. If there is a weak place in the 


morning sermon the critie puts his finger upon it 
with an nuerring skill, born not of mental training 
but of a remarkable sensitiveness to the mistakes of 
if there is a defect in the minister’s charac- 


leads 


party for the sake of an extra hour in his study, the 


others ; 
ter which him to neglect an occasional tea 
critic kuows it at once, and so does the whole com- 
munity in the shortest possible time, There is a eu- 
rious superstition among some semi savage tribes that 
an adversary may be put out of the way by making 
The 


critic is a person who retains by some occult process 


uu image of him and sticking it full of pins, 


of nature this tradition of his ancestry, and goes about 
sticking pins into people and enterprise with an as- 
touishing success in the way of producing pain, If 
your library is already under way, he is sure your 
directors are putting in immoral books, or infidel 
books, or encouraging people to waste their time on 
novels ; if you huve started your prayer-meeting in 
some neglected suburb, he knows that the church 
members who drive two or three miles on stormy 
nights to look after it are trying to make capital out 
of their piety ; if some lay member of the church has 
the gift and opportunity to do a little good in some 
new way, the critic sees at ounce that the apparently 
that he 


zealous worker is fall of personal ambition 
in the sanetuary and loves 


wants the front seat 
nothing so much as the sound of his own voice ; if 
you open a uew street the critic instantly points out 
that you have run it in the wrong direction ; if you 
build a sewer he proves to you that you have em- 
ployed an incompetent man and that the work will 
need to be done over again ; if you get up an enter- 
tainment forthe benefit of six starving orphans, he 
wonders how people who know so little about music 
can veuture to sing in public. 

Then there are the talkers ; these form a large and 
important class in every community. They are not 
all gossips, for many of them have no malicious pur- 
pose, but they are endlessly discussing everything 
and everybody, and they create the atmosphere in 
which all manner of myths and traditions grow by a 
sort of The talkers are 
omniscient and omuipresent ; they know everything 
aud they tell it everywhere. They are like the 
rivers of Damascus which flow about every house; 
aud like thi 


spontaneous generation. 


rain, they impart their news without 
just and the unjust. If you 
are about to paint your house they get as many varia- 


discrimination to the 


tions on the theme as a skillful organist will get out 
of an old-fashioned they wonder if 
you can afford it; they surmise that you are about 


fugue 


to have visitors ; they ‘‘ calculate” that you are go- 
ing to take summer boarders, If you set up a modest 
establishment in the shape of a horse and phaeton, 
they are sure your salary has been raised, or that 
your wife’s mother has left a legacy. In short, 


whatever you do or leave undone, these tireless 
people take as a text, and overlay it, as 
the old mouks illuminated the manuscripts, 


with all manner of curious, far fetched and 
unearthly devices. If one could see the threads 
of talk which these people weave and spin over a 
whole community, he would stand appalled at the 
waste of a power of imagination which, properly 
directed, might have created Hamlet or equipped 
—Zola, 





TEMPERANCE CERTAINTIES. 


j gear are so many doubts and discussions re- 


- specting temperauce that it has come to be 
labeled in the public mind the temperance ()ues- 
tion ; and a great many people, reacting from the 
dogmatism of a agitators, have 
come to think that it is all question ; that nothing is 
settled. more temperance cer- 
tainties than temperance questions ; more both in 
number and importance. it is cer- 
tain : 


few temperance 
There are, however, 
lor example, 


1. That distilled liquors are a dangerous poison ; 
should never be used as a beverage; and as a medi- 
cine only with the extremest_caution and under the 
wisest advice. 

2. That wine and beer if ever useful, except medi- 
cinally, are always more or less dangerous ; most 
dangerous for those who crave them most, especially 
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dangerous for the young, and for persons of sanguine 
and nervous temperament. [very reader of this para- 
graph knows scores who have been injured by 
excessive use; how many can he mention who hav 
been injured by abstinence ? 

3. That the liquor traflic, as now conducted, do 


more injury to society 


, produces more crime 
pauperism, breaks up more homes, and destroy 
more life than all other dangero traflics put to 


gether. 

!, That the State has always a right of self preser 
vation ; and that it lias, therefore, aright to enact 
revyulative—as experi 
ence indicates to be most eflicient for the purposs 


such laws —prohibitory or 


of self-preservation, If Francs has aright to pro 
hibit the sale of American pork becauso there + 
trichinwe in some pork, America has aright to pré 
hibit the sale of liquor because there is poisou in a 
great deal of liquor. 

5, That it is the duty of society to pass such jaws 
as can be enforced, to enforce such laws as are 
passed, and in general to do whatever is practicable, 
in the present state of public opinion, to reduce thi 
evils of drunkenness and the liquor tratiic, ‘The free 
seeming 


sale of liquor, whether with or without the 


sanction of law, is suicide 

6. That, finally, whatever temporary relief and in- 
cidental help may be obtained in dealing with the 
liquor problem from legislation or moral snasion, the 
real, radical, fundamental remedy is a Christian pul 


lie sentiment which will condem: 





» dron ness #5 
sin, not condone it as a weakness; the ultimate term 
perance society is the Christian church ; and t 


struments for reform are the pnipit,the press, the Sun 
day-school, and individual example. 
By the side of these temperance « if the 


temperance qurstions 


] are of minor importance and 


significance. 


SPECTATOR 


men enjoy the priv e of cailir 


THE 
Americans and Eng! 
attention to each ot 






*s faults and of touching each other 
to the quick on certain foibles and peculiarities, but they 
also enjoy the power and promise which the future seems to 
assure to the Anglo-Saxon race, and they cannot help f 

ing that between them the civilized world is to be large 


divided. An English clergyman who traveled a good dea 








in this country some time ayo has recently be dulging 
in some very suggestive and ugrees speculations us t 
the future. He thinks that in anothe ndred yeurs 
country will contain & population of S) Jand that ir 
Great Britain and her colonies there wil! be 20 ) more 
making a total of 1,000,000,000 English-speaking people whose 
political institutions will he practically identical and 
aims Of whose social and intellectual life will be much the 
same. Keflecting on the character of this enormous body of 
men descended from English aucestry, he does not fear, r 
some Of bis compatriots, a melancholy same and hoy 
less monotony of social life, but anticipates one fuil of variety 








and human interest. The American farmer, he thinks, wi 
furnish the type of the future society. ‘‘ Among these thon- 
sand millions,” he says, 


civilization at all; none with an {incapacity for getting 


‘there will be none without any 


¢ +) 


beyond a low state of civilization; none whose civil- 
ization enuffered an esrly and permanent arrest; no 


savages, no serfs, no slaves; not many drones or Syba 
rites. They will be 1,(00,000,000 who-will not only be able to 
read and write, but also be dispose d to tu I 
instruments of knowledge to excellent account They wv 








Dn 


have homes of their own, and property enough 
best and most cultivated kind—that is, in land—to yield to 
their intelligent industry sufficient means of support. They 
will have no social or political superiors, and therefore will 
manage themselves their own affairs. Society, and legisla 

tion, and the administration of affairs will be to them, as 
nature intended them to be, most effective means of educa- 
tion. Nor will there be among them any considerable per 

centage who have received, or are receiving, or who are look- 
ing forward to receive, a pauper’s maintenance, aud who are 
therefore iutellectually 

ciety. The lives of the vast majority of them, that will be 
spent in the cultivation of their own land with their ow: 
handa, will be in harmony with nature ; 
hard terms of the European peasant, butin the well provided 
fashion of the open-hauded American farmer."’ These are 
agreeable prophecies just now, when people are beginning 
to fear that the foundations of socicty may be blown out with 
dynamite. 


of the very 


useless and morally injurious to so 


and that not on the 


The advance couriers of spring are already with us, ar 
last Sunday, as the Spectator went to church, they were di 


livering all manner of cheerful messages from the trees 








‘* We are here,” they seemed to say, ‘‘and the flowers, the | 


sunny days, the beauty of summer are not far behind us." 
It is a good thing to adjust one’s self to the season, and so to 
get its special influences and inspirations. Now is 
to take down your Thoreau, or Burroughs, or Fiagg, and look 
up the signs of the times in trees and fields and ekics. You 
will be astonished to find how little you know of nature, and 
how much there is to be learned even by the unscientific ot 

server. Some peopie never get on speaking terms with the 
world in which they iive. They have never seurched with 
Ruskin into the depths of the summer sky, aud learned to 





tune 
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| and I used to attend quite regula with the hope that t 

would invite me to join their Sunday-school, but they ney 

| did.” The Spectator gives neither date nor name to this ex 

} tract from a personal letter which he has lately received, and 


he recommends every Sunday-school superintendent who 
takes The Christian Union to try on this little shoe and see 


whether it fits. 
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THE DEAD POETS. 
By Wiuuram H. Hayne. 
— strange to think that the past is old 
~ And the future forever new ; 
That the thoughts of the dead outlive their dust, 
As the morning outlives the dew. 
Time brings no blight to the grand old songs, 
Still fresh as the buds of May, 
Though the shrouded forms of the singers long 
Have mouldered in Gust away. 


When the sky is dark asa perished hope, 
And the sad wind sobs through the rain— 
When the spring, with the touch of an alchemist, 
brings 
A girdle of green for the grain — 
| think of the poets whose minds were filled 
With the marvels of night and day, 
Aud I read with rapture the songs they sang, 
Though the poets have passed away. 


On earth they tolé us of noble deeds, 
And the tender triumphs of love, 

So [| dream they wander with fadeless feet 
Through immaculate lands above ; 

For | kuow that the mercy of God is great, 
And of them we may surely say 

That faith is the pulse of a deathless cong, 
Though the singer has passed away. 








ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


FTNHERE are in England twenty-nine cathedrals. 

Most of them are of very ancient date, some 
have been recently established. It is only within a 
very few years that Liverpool has been made the seat 
of a bishop, and one of its ancient churches converted 
into a cathedral. This has made Liverpool acity. It 
strike: the American, who habitually measures muni- 
cipal honors by majorities, as a little odd that Liver- 
pool, with i's teeming population of over half a million 
and its worid-wide commerce, should have been, until 
within a few years, only a tewn, while the quaint, 
quiet and sleepy town of Chester should have been a 
city. But that only is a city in Eagland which nestles 
under the sacred shadow of a cathedral, and rejoices 
in the sanctifying and glorifying influences of an Eag- 
lish bishop. 

E'ymologically, the cathedral is the cathedra: achair 
or throne of a bishop; historically, it is an endowed 
mausoleum, originating generally as a provision for 
the refuge of the saints till the last great day of awak- 
ening—thus resembliag in the object of its creation 
the magnificent Taj Mahal of India or the seemingly im- 
perishable pyramids of Egypt: spiritually, it is a house 
dedicated to the worship of God, itself perpetually 
pointing heavenward with its generally multitudinous 
spires, and echoing twice every day in the year with 
the strains of sacred music aud the murmured prayers 
of a hallowed liturgy ; practically and‘ politically, 
it is a great endowed educational establishment ; 
estheticaliy, it is a picture and a poem in stone, its 
walls the fitting frame of a series of historical memories 
which it keeps ever fresh, a royal binding of a series 
of romantic Jegends of a sainted and chivalric past. It 
is this last aspect of the cathedral which most. attracts 
the attention of the traveler. His guide-book tells 
him the stery; the verger puts emphasis uponit. He 
stands wh re the martyred Becket was slain, where 
the sainted Au justine taught, where the ashes of the 
Black Pricce liz; be reads in successive forms of archi- 
tecture the successive stories of a Sixon, a Norman, 
and an Eaglish Christianity; he walks the cloisters 
where the monks took their daily exercise, or lingers in 
the underground chapel where the Huguenots held 
their Calvinistic services under the same roof with the 
stately ceremonial of the English Episcopal church ; and 
he forgets the present and lives again in the past. It 
will be indeed strange if he does not come out of this 
sacred past into the bustle of modern activities, tem- 
poral and spiritual, with a new sense of the continuity 
of human life and a deeper realization of the reality of 
that faith and worship which has survived all changes 
of creed and fcrm, and has sung and prayed its praise 
and its penitence in Roman mass and Anglican lit- 
urgy through so many centuries under tbe same 
roof. 

But just because this is the aspect of cathedral life 
which all travelers study, aad seek to interpret to their 
friends, I turned deliberately away from it, and set my- 
self to ascertain, if I could, not what these cathedrals 
had been in the past, not what was their historic and 
memorial value, but what they are to-day; what part, 
if any, they take in the Christian work and worship 
of the nineteenth century. No one familiar with Ep. 
glish history can question the value they have been to 
England in times past, and he must be singularly in~ 
different to sacred associations who does not wish to 
preserve them intact for the sake of that past, whether 





they are rendering any service now or not, as one 


might preserve the old well-sweep at the cottage door | 


long after modern science had brought water in the 
house from the spring among tbe hills, or from the vil- 
lage reservoir. But this is no reason why he should not 
ask himself what the modern service is ; and it is cer- 


tain that an increasing number of Eaglishmen are | 


asking this question, sometimes with an irreverent and 
a not unnatural impatience that their questioning gets 
so little answer. 

My first visit to a cathedral was to Christ Church, 
which is the cathedral church of Oxford. Christ Col- 
lege contains, I believe, the largest number of students, 
and quite the highest in social rank and wealth of any 
college at Oxford. Its church is well equipped with 
all the instruments for rendering in perfection the rit 
ual of the English church; a majestic organ, a weil- 
trained choir, perfect ecclesiastial architeeture, those 
soft colored widows which modern art in vain endea- 
vors to rival, and that sacred association which only 
antiquity can give. I knew that American college 
boys, even of considerable piety at home, find it a hard 
struggle to get to morning prayers, and I therefore de 
ferred my visit to Christ Church till afternoon. ‘‘It is 
an admirable thing,” I said to myself, as I walked 
down the winding and narrow Oxford street and across 
the Christ College quadrangle to the church, ‘‘ it is an 
admirable thing to have a daily religious service for 
university students; and surely here, in the birthplace 
of the great religious movements of England, Wesley- 
anism on the one extreme and Puseyism on the other, 
I shall see the piety of the youth of England in its 
supreme manifestation; I shall see gath-red out of 
these hundreds of college men a large congregation of 
the most earnest, and serious, and devout, drawn 
hither to be lifted up on the wings of song and 
prayer.” Thus meditating, I entered the eauti 
ful cathedral to find twenty-three wh..e-robed 
ecclesiastics and choir-boys, two black-robed vergers 
to attend them, and seventeen men and women and 
three small boys, all told, in the congregation, inciud- 
ing myself. If my instincts did not mislead me, a half 
of these had been drawn by wasthetic interest or curi- 
osity. There was one stalwart Eoglishman who re- 
sponded with English heartiness, one lady who seemed 


to me like a genuine and devout worshiper, and one | 


weak-eyed young man who entered reverently, and re- 
sponded in that tone of artificial piety which always 
seems to characterize that peculiar class of pietists 
who may be designated with equal iustice as over-ripe 
Episcopalians or under-ripe Romanists. But forthe rest, 
the worshipers seemed to me very unconcerned. I 
could not but contrast in my cwn mind tbis costly 
service, conducted by twenty-three priests and choir- 
boys for the benefit of a congregation of twenty, with 
the service I had attended some years before, in which 
a congregation of six thousand were led in worship by 
the one plain Mr. Spurgeon and his volunteer choir, in 
their barn-like meeting-house, and think, with a sigh, 
that the actual good wrought appeared to be, on a com- 
parison of the two places, in the inverse ratio of the 
expenditures. I made some attempts, then and after- 
wards, to ascertain the cost of the average cathedral 
establishment, but it was apparently not ascertainable. 
[ rather suspect that the defenders of the Establishment 
are not over-solicitous that the taxpayers of Great 
Britain should know how much the maintenance of 
these monuments costs them. 

If I do any injury to the English cathedrals by giving 
the reader my first impression, it is only because I 
allow him to approach this subject as I approached 
it. My next experience of cathedral life was at 
Canterbury ; where I had excellent opportunities 
to become acquainted with the real interior 
nineteenth century work of one of the best 
organized and most fully equipped cathedrals in Eng 
land. Of the delightful hospitality extended to me 
most cordially by one of the ecclesiastical officers of 
this cathedral, of the building itself, with its exquisite 
traceries and carvings, ivy-covered, so that nature and 
art seemed to vie with each other for the prize, leaving 
the puzzled student uncertain which deserved it, of 
the hour spent in roaming over the cathedral without 
the intrusive instructions of that troublesome verger 
with his routine story, of the life-like reeall of some of 
the scenes of English history indissolubly connected 
with this cathedral, I shall not speak, The reader may 
find all this told, better than I could tell.it, in the story 
of the experiences of those travelers whose emotions 
are as warm, whose historical knowledge more accu- 
rate, and whose pen more graphic than mine. 

But I found that the cathedral has a life which the 
mere tourist sees little or nothing of. I attended the two 
Sabbath services with my host. If there is anywhere 
in America a service so impressive, so elevating, so 
singularly unique, I do not know where to find it. 
Some one has called the continental cathedrals frozen 
music. Canterbury cathedral seemed to me that Sab- 
bath day like an incarnate worship ; as though—I know 
not how else to express it—the subtle spirit of wor- 


ship had been struck by a divine wand, and made 
tangible and visible to earthly eyes. This wonderful 
spirituality of architectural effect, the combined vast- 
ness and etherealness of the Gothic cathedral, the 
singular intermixture of priests and people, the univer- 
sal participation of all the worshipers in the outward 
act and voicing of the worship, the solemn simplicity 
of the music, the masterful massiveness of the organ, 
speaking under the touch of a wholly unseen hand, 
and coming out of the silence and fading back into it 
agaia, as clouds ina summer day appear out of the 
blue depths and vanish into them again, and, above all, 


| the overawing sense of the watchful host of unseen 
| worshipers, whose experiences of revering love, and 











godly fear, and self-distrustful hope had found utter- 
ance under this same roof, phrased in the same litany 
so many centuries gone by, gave to the service a 
sacred power which may perhaps have its equal, but 
certainly not its analogy, in the free and more spon- 
taneous expression of the non-liturgical worship, even 
though it be led by a Finney, a Kirke, or a Beecher. 
Looking back now, after a twelve-months’ separation, 
it is still an inspiration. I think I never shall read 
the Hebrew’s glowing picture, ‘‘ Ye are come unto 
Mount Z on, and unto the city of tbe living God, the 
heaveuly Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company 
of angels, to the general assemb:y and church of the 
first-born which are written in heaven, and to God 
the Judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect,” without being carried back in imagination to 
the hour of divine companionship in divine life, under 
the echoing roof of Canterbury Cathedral. 

I have spoken of the intermingling of priests and 
people. It seems to me a very superticial vision which 


discerns avy resemblance between the liturgy of the 
Episcopal eathedral and the mass of the Romish 
Church. Rome separates her priests and people ; Eug- 


land mingles them. I was given a seat next to one of 
the priests who conducted part of the morning service, 
where my black cogt was in contrast with all the white 
robes about me. Tne choir-boys and the g:atry of 
the congregation sat side by side in parallel seats; the 
common congregation occupied the center of the 
church, between the altar at the one extreme and the 
reading desk at the other; the pulpit was midway be- 
tween the two on one side of the cathedral, and the 
bishop’s throne opposite it on the other; and in the 
conduct of the service the Dean traversed the entire 
length of the cathedral, from his seat beneath the 
organ at One extreme to his place beside the altar at 
the other, passing directly through the midst of the 
entire congregation for that purpose. The afternoon 
service was of course simpler, being the ordinary 
evening prayers, the congregation larger, and the ser- 
mon @ mode! of directness and simplicity, such as 
American civines might well study and profit by. 
In Canterbury, as in every other cathedra!, there are 
daily morning and evening prayers, with full choir 
and organ. In Canterbury, unlixe most of the cathe- 
drals, they are attended by a respectably sized congre- 
gation; and in summer, when travel is large and the 
neighboring seashore resorts are full, the cathedral is 
often thronged with visitors. 

[ have left but little room to speak of the daily work 
of an English cathedral as illustrated by the week-day 
life of Canterbury Cathedral. It is a large Jand owner 
with numerous tenants, and is sustained by its rents. 
These lands have been given to it by endowment in 
times past, and it naturally protests against disendow- 
ment as a violation of vested rights. ‘* How has soci- 
ety,” it asks, ‘‘ any more right to take cathedral lands 
from the cathedral than a Duke’s Jands from a Duke ?” 
This estate is managed by a dean and a chapter con- 
sisting of six canons. Of these canons gome are non- 
residents during a whole or # part of a year, and fulfill 
duties elsewhere; as Canon Rawlinson, whose lectures 
at Oxford are one of the attractions of that university, 
and whose works are a recognized standard authority on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Out of its funds it supports 
itself, keeps its buildings in repair, pays the salaries of 
its officials, maintains a chorister’s school, which in 
turn supplies its chcir with choir-boys, and ‘ The 
King’s School,” alarge and flourishing primary school, 
which does for the city of Canterbury something what 
the public school would do for an American town of a 
similar size. If the dean had asked me whether, on 
the whole, I did not think it probable that the chapter 
of such # cathedral was as likely to prove as good a 
custodian of the public funds, and as good a director 
of the public education, as an average board of school 
commissioners, nominated by ward politicians and 
elected by universal suffrage—he was perhaps too 
considerate of his American guest to put the question— 
I shou'd have been compelled to answer him, ‘ Yes.” 
The cathedral also sustains a library which contains 
some rare and valuable works, and, what is perhaps of 
more value to the nation, it also supports some men of 
literary leisure whose services to Biblical learning are 
invaluable. No American divine, pressed with the cares 
of his daily parish duties, could have found the learned 
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but all doctrines 7of religion, of 
1] 


Scripture, and all 


all inte rpret ations 
to be tested by 
Do they harmonize with the 


theories of life, are 


one rule; viz, example 


and teachings of Jesus Christ? This principle can be 
applied by a mechanic as easily as by a council of 


doctors. Each person should use the test for himself. 


Not theology, not the deliverances of ecclesiastical as 
| semblies, but the spirit and mind of Jesus, as appre 
bended by the best use of our moral faculties, is th 
ultimate standard of thought and life. The ct of 
this article is not to dcfend this principle but to set 
forth its working. 
In interpreting the Bible it is always to be remem 
bered that Jesus Christ is the One for whom it exists 
and the One in whose light it to be read That 


But, after all, the chief service rendered by an Eng- 
lish cathedral is that of a living monument. It is 
England's own answer to the prayer, ‘‘ Lord, keep my | 
memory green.” It links her present to her past. It 
preserves the continuily of her history. It makes the 


i 
faith which has never 
of St. Augus 
re 


ard-worked nineteenth century 


It preserves 


visible unity of that Protestant 


ceased to live in England from the days 





tine. It reminds the i 


man that the soul is more than raiment. 


the sacred m yast chivalry, and past martyr- 





morv of } y 

J t J 
dom, and past consecr: It is to England what 
the Paschal feast was t he ancient Jew, and what 
he Lord’s day is to the modern Christian. Democrat, 





Independent, Modern, though I am, I hope the Exg- 
lish cathedral may never cease to point its spires 


heavenward and utter its daily voice of prayer and 


praise to God in the hturgy which centuries of service 


ie 
sacred. I asked Dissenters wh 
E: 
establishment and disendowment. Some said, ‘‘ Turn 

nd ' 1 


museums and 1e¢ 


” The Eng 


have made 


Ta) 





would do with the glish cathedrals in cas 


t ure halls for the working 


them ii 


people. shman is prosaic, but he is also de- 


vout, and, what is more, conservative. Dissenters 
will have to invent a better use th that, for they 
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ry t 


> such a desecration. 
; of the dead for 
‘* Make them public churches,” answered 


will never get Eagland’s consent 
It would 
fertilizers ! 


others, ‘“‘ where any of England's pe 


seem like selling the bodie 
yple may worship, 
with any form of service, from the simple heart wor- 
the si to the gi 


yman Catholic hs conversion of these 


ship of aker rgeous ritualism of 
the R 
cient houses of worship int 


the court houses in the primitive settlements of our 


nt Qu 


» puc an- 


) uses analogous to that of 
own Western frontier would seem to me only one de- 
gree less unhappy than th 
Disestablishment and di 





ir complete secularization. 
}dowment sre surely coming 
10t 
jestic monuments in the cus- 


But, when they come, why should 1 
these 
tody of that church which h: 
todian? To what hands could they be so well 
entrusted? What service w 


in England. 


England leave 


ms 
is been so long their cus. 
new 
suld ever seem other than 
us beneath the ro 
listened to th 
And, if that 
of her cath 
Christian 
ion, there 
Christianity, ¢ 
alike, an invita 
of faith or abandonment of 
might become the sym of a more 
licity than any age has yet known, 
union meeting-place for Christians of all 
faiths and forms of worship. And all this might be 
ig for an hour the stately service 
mes, or taking it out of the hands 
p mace them perfect in its 
administration. Is this a dream? But 
may not an American in his day-dreams hope great 
things for his mother-land as well as for his own? 

L. A. 
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Perhaps so! 


THE ULTIMATE STANDARD. 
By tik Rey. A. H. Braprorp. 

HERE are two tendencies in religious thought 

- which, singularly, run side by side. The drift 
toward agnosticism was never more decided than now; 
and, conversely, the tendency to exalt Jesus Christ 
Was never more noticeable than in our time. One of 
the great schools of modern thought stands by the 
dogma, ‘We know nothing beyond what the senses 
disclose ;” the conspicuous characteristic of the other 
school is the recognition of the supreme authority of 
Jesus Christ in the sphere of religion and morals. 
This exaltation of Christ may, perhaps, be designated 
as the distinguishing feature of the, so-called, New 
Theology. The foundation of the old New England 
theology was the divine decrees. The central thought 
of the old-school Presbyterian theology was the atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ, as satisfaction to divine justice. 
The tendency in recent Christian thinking is toward 
the recognition of Jesus Christ as the ultimate stand- 
ard of faith and conduct, and the vital source of 
spiritual life. This is but a return to the theology of 
John, who said: ‘The Life is the Light of men.” 
Neither in philosophy nor in faith are men to rest, 


| 


which was local and temporary, partial and imperfect 








for all ages except the age which it appeared, is 
| quickly found when tested by this standard. The 
morality of the Bible intended for universal applica 
| tion is that which harmonizes with the spirit of him 
| who is the center of the Bible. The Old Testament 
| contains much that was undoubtedly best for earlier 
| and cruder ages, but which has been long outgrown. 
It is preserved as showing the ‘progress of doctrine,’ 
and the stages in the world’s preparation for its R 
deemer. Moreover, the Scriptures were written by 
men. There is of necessity in them the human el 
ment. Language is subject to changes ibers 
sometimes tnake mistakes. Time insens odifles 
all that comes from the past. Allowance i me way 
must be made for the human agency revelation. 
Reference is made here only to such modifications as 
are liable to be found in all manuscripts juently 








copied, and preserved for long periods. But how can 
we tell what 1s authoritative now, if all is not? A very 
simple rule answers. Whatever breathes the spirit 
and harmonizes with the teachings of Jesus Christ is 
for all nations and ages. The universal morality is 
not that of the time of Jacob, or of the exterminating 
wars, or of sthe captivity. my cial exigencies call for 


Something may have been a!lowable, 
would find no p! in a 


Whatever in the Scriptures 


special measures. 


and best, in the exodus, which ac 


code of morals for all time. 
has ‘‘the mind of Christ 
Whatever conflicts with that was 
like the ritual laws of the Hebrews, or 
legislation concerning divorce. 

All conceptions of the Deity are to be trie 


” is of universal application. 
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cal and temporary, 


M Saic 
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Lic 


d by the 





same standard as the Scriptures. Jesus claimed to 
reveal God to man. All that the world knows of the 
nature of Deity it sees in Jesus Christ. There are 
many representatiors of God. Philosophy has its 
God, traditional theology its God, and most 
men thinking for themselves ave their God. 
The God of the Ediwardsean Theology i moral 
governor, of the older Calvinism a lofty and glorious 
king, hating evil and inexorably punishing sinners. 


nc pti mns, but tl 


There is much of truth in these ie 

Master seemed to think and speak of God only as 

Father. He said the Father was manifested in him, 
‘ 


that 


aled in Jesus Christ, 


‘ J 
uen ymnclude ni 


and, conseq 
tyrants, but 


ly, we c in despotic 

in the Father as rev 

is God to be known. Everything which contradi 

spirit and té ngs of Christ, prayed for those 
ified him, and who wept over Jerusalem, but 





ts the 





who 
who crue 
who also spoke the parable of Dives and Lazarus, is to 
be rejected in forming our ideas of the Deity. 

In our efforts to apprehend our duty—that is, to ap 
ply the universal morality to the circumstances of the 
individual—the same principle is the ultimate standard 
of right. The New Testament is nota code of laws. 
There is nothing in it to tell man what trade to follow, 
what friendships he shall form, what he shall eat or 
drink, according to what methods he shall conduct 
his business. The one rule applicable for all cases 
is this: Let the mind be in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus. That adapts itself to all occasions. The 
youth chooses the calling which Jesus Christ would 
choose if the responsibility were his; the carpenter 
builds the house as the Master would build it; the 
clothier pays as much for making coats as Jesus Christ 
would pay if he were in the same business, and deal- 
ing with the same person under similar circumstances ; 
the preacher tries to preach as he preached ‘‘ who 
came to seek and save the lost,” and ‘‘ who gave his 
life a ransom for many.” There is no question of duty 
for any one, in any circumstances, which cannot be 
quickly settled by asking, If Jesus Christ stood where 
I stand, what would he do? All moral science is thus, 
practically, condensed into four words: ‘‘ The mind of 
Christ.” 

The mysteries of pain and sorrow take on a differ- 
ent coloring when studied in the light of that Life 


| which is the Light of men. It is impossible to exagger- 


ate either the misery or the mystery of human life, 
when looked at by itself. Mrs. Browning’s cry, in 
‘“* Human Life’s Mystery,” finds an echo in most 
thoughtful minds. 

We eow the glebe, we reap the corn, 

We build the house where we may rest; 


309 
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} one explar 


| abroad, relative to a painting by Mrs. L. L 











ind 4 ents lider 
W 0k nto the yvrea Ky, 
It erefore we were bor 
ri f 
Is life worth living? is the question far more frequent- 
y asked than many dream. Three score years of work, 
worry, ani pain, and then larkoess, is all many 
see in existence. The Stoica found Jittle more in life 
than this, and cone that the way to 
peace was in submiss to the inevitable. Thus even 
the lofty spirit of Marcus Aurelius cries, ‘Of human 
life the time 2 point, and the substance is in a flux, 
and the perception dull, and the composition of the 
whole body subject to putrefaction, and the soul a 
whirl, and fortune hard to divine, and fame a thing 
devoid of judgment.” The Buddhists find in existence 
itself the cause of suffe y, and « clude that the best 
heaveos is to cease to exist Beside these cheerless 
theories of life are placed the person and teachings of 
Jesus Christ. Ile seems tol ved in adiffcrent world 
| from Seneca and Epictet W! they saw fate, he 
saw Father; while they ked into a brazen sky, ke 
looked into tender heavens ‘‘ great with stars.” To 
them submission was the chiefest of virtues, because 
| it was the only escape from misery; to him return to 
the Father was thx« reatest of privueges, the beginning 
of joy, and the realizati f liberty. All men children 
| of the Father, whose love is vast as the spaces and 
| measureless as the eternities, a season Of schooling 
for higher spheres, pain and sorrow ministering angels 
of love and hlessing, death a door to larger life, and 
all things working together for good to those who love 
God, this is the faith that Jesus Christ taught, and this 


is the truth that is transforming tle world 

The greatest privilege of a human soul is to see God 
revealed in Jesus Christ. To realize that is to have 
eternal life. To those who have found the Father, one 
standard of Scriptural interpretation, one test of the 
divine indwelling, one rule of individual conduct, and 


is sufficient ; 


Life 


rationjof ‘hums ife’s mystery” 
and that is contained in the words: ‘‘And the 


was the Light of men. 


St 





GOATS IN ART. 
k EW of us have any idea of the painstaking per 
4_' severance and patience with which our art stu- 
dents pursue their work. 
a letter from 


The following extracts from 


one of our American artists resident 


Williams, 


gives us such a clear insight into the indomitable 


spirit shown by some of onr young painters, and at 
the same time introduces the goat to us in so scholariy 
and attractive a way, tuat we feel sure it will prove 
interesting to the readers of The Christian Union 


‘I am sorry you don’t like goats. Perhaps it is be- 


cause your associations with them are as they are seen 


in the purlieus behind Paddy or German shanties. 


Simply call them kids, and see what a different image 


itcalls up. Goats ofthe kind I mean are really the 


most winsome and fascinating animal that goes 


on 
four legs ; the best adapted of all for poetical pictures, 


Cows and sheep are stupid and prosaic in comparison. 


Goats are eccentric, nervous, and graceful in their 
movements; every line is spirited and full of charac- 


| ter, and they have the prettiest and most taking ways; 








while there is a certain idyllic, arcadian, indescribable 
character about them which comes partly from asso 
ciations of autiquity and the classics, but which is 
also inberent. They ‘lend themselves’ t« 
Pp 
decorative. 


» sentiment, 
etry, and poetical painting, besides being brilliantly 
Kids are sportive and antic, while the 
older ones have a certain grim whimsical character in 

describably humorous and human. They will eat 
almost everything, but at the same time are exceedingly 
dainty in their way. Thus, when feeding them with 
crusts of bread or a dish of nutshells, they will eat 
with the greatest avidity, but let a crust or a shell fall 
to the ground and you cannot get them to touch it. 
They will climb trees for twigs or will devour a bushel 
from your hand, but if a leaf touches the ground, and 
you pick 


always recognize it 


it up and try it on them a dozen times, they 
2nd won’t touch it. 

‘There is a herd of fifteen goats who belong some 
miles from town 
to Paris. for children 
invalids, and they have their regular beat. 


at Issy, and are driven in every day 





Their milk is in demand and 
While one 
of the number is taken into a court-yard to be milked 
out the sidewalk. They are 
tame and clever, will lick your hand, chew ‘tobacco, 
etc., and go around to the hous 
look into windows, much to the 
children inside, who feed and pet them. 


the remainder wait on 
es, climbing up to 
of the 
They are in- 
finitely more intelligent, graceful, and spirited than 
sheep, which are mere pudding balls in comparison. 

** And now! want to give you an idea of L.’s work.! 
Her picture represents a peasant girl holding down 
a branch of apple-tree in bloom to her two goats. 


satisfaction 


' This painting was received at the French Salon, and may now be 
seen at the at the Academy of Design, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 


present exhibition 





} 
| 
| 
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Oce of the animals stands with all four feet on the 
ground, stretching up his head to pluck the towers, 
and is comparatively easy to paint. But unless you are 
familiar with the habits of goats you cannot know how 
they climb ou hedges for leaves, how eager and vora- 
cious they are, and what fastastic positions they 
assume. When thus engaged L.’s second goat stands 
on its hind legs, resting one fore paw on the gir!’s hip, 
the other, having slipped off, is dangling in the air. 
This goat is stretching out its neck in an eager manner 
over its right shoulder to get at the flowers at the end 
ofthe branch. When a faney position like this is 
chosen the work is terribly difticult. To really study 
the pose, to become master of all the muscles and 
lights and shades, is stax on one’s perceptions, on 
one’s quick work, one’s gtest patience and perse- 
verance, and especially on one’s ingenuity. The ani- 
mal must be made to take the desired position, if only 
for u fewseconds ut a tinie; and he, the animal, 
at best will twist and wriggle and keep in constant 
motion with his head and neck, so that it is very much 
like trying to drawabrien the wing. ‘There is no 


use in trying to depend on theory and ‘chic ;’ this is all | 
very well for the original design, but it will not pass | 


muster in a serious work. Accordingly, artificial 
means must be resorted to, to give a little bit of per- 
manence to the model. First, we let the goat fast 
awhile, so as to get him hungry and eager. Next we 
cut a bushel of leaves and twigs of elm trees. Then 
we hitch the goat with a halter to a carpenter’s bench 
under a shed (unless hitched he would make for L. to 
get at her bread used in drawing). On tke bench we 
put a big bag of meal, cear the edge, so as to prevent 
his feet slipping and to represent the girl’s hip. The 
gout must not see the basket of fodder, otherwise he 
will be unduly attracted toward that. Then we go to 
work, and it takes two persons. First I, holding a 
sprig of leaves, and seeing to it that the goat points 
tight, dangle it over his head. He leaps, and plants his 
fore paws on the bench. This gives his hind legs and 
body all right, but his head and neck all wrong. Ac- 
cordingly, the instant bis feet touch the bench I snatch 
away the twig till it is almost out of his reach over his 
right shoulder and he has to stretch his neck to attain 
to it. MeanwhileI have my left hand behind me, and a 
girl passes into it behind my back successive supplies 
outof the basket, the ubject being to keep the goat up 
there as long as possible. But it is fatiguing for him, 
and he rarely stays more than sixty seconds. With 
L, sbarp has to be the word. Then the goat gets 
down, and the process is repeated about fifty times. 
Then he begins to be less sharp-set and we have to wait 
an hour, or even halfaday. SS» little by little the 
drawing goes on. When it is all done the whole thing 
has to be gone over out of doors so as to make the 
necessary changes of light and shade, and then, finally, 
a colored study has to be made. Fortunately we have 
a tractable subject in the way of a goat, but you can 
see how intent the work must be. Well for us that 
all artistic study is not with all its diffiiculties so ex- 
treme as this.” 

It seems strange, indeed, that so few artists have 
availed themselves of the goat. They have a love for 
wild crags and peaks, like their cousins the chamois, 
and are pre-eminently picturesque in pose as well as 
their surroundings. The wide range of classical sug- 
gestion has already been noticed, while Biblical sub- 
jects also offer wide scope. Ejdwin Arnold refers to 
anexample of this kind in the early Christian art of the 
Catacombs : 

** He saves the sheep, the goats he does not save,’ 

So ran Tertullian’s senten ve, — 

—But she sighed, 
The infant church! 

—and in the Catacombs, 

With eye + ased bnt heart inspired true, 

On those walls subterranean where she hid 
Her head ‘mid ignominy, death and tomb:, 
She her Goo) Shepherd's hasty image drew, 
And on his shouiders, not a lamb—. kid. 











THE BUILDING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By Cuarres A. RayMonn. 
If. 


\ J E are clearly conscious that the life we have de- 

picted is in a sense a kind of Crusce-life, 
though experienced in the nineteeenth century, and 
Within sixteen hours of New York. And when we look 
around upon our neighbors and see them clothed in 
honest homespun of mingled wool and cotton, the 
materials of which have been raised by themselves, and 
carded, spun, woven, and fashioned by their wives and 
daughters ; when we hear from so many houses the 
hum of the spinning-wheel, stilla living institution and 
not merely a tradition; when nearly every other man 
builds largely his own house, fashions his own canoe, 
is his own farmer, butcher, stock-raiser, fisherman and 
navigator; and where, though in one of the oldest 
of the ortginal colonies, the customs of primitive life as 











experienced in anew country are still in vogue, we 
almost despair of impressing upon such of our corres- 
pondents as have become interested in these descrip- 
tions atrue idea of the actual life which here would 
surround them. ‘That it would be a life of many in- 
dustries, carried on in the family and by the household, 
is plainly evident from the absence of trained servants 
in the community. Tbat it will consequently develop, 
as by adistinct education, much that is pract cally 
useful in parents and children, is clearly inferable, for 
all will be trained by neccssity to be helpful in tue 
domestic life, under the imperative wants to which all 
must daily minister. That this will bring into the 
home abundant toil and much care, and al times even 
much weariness, will also be plainly manifest. But 
the compensations, in the way of traming for the cbil. 
dren and satisfaction to the parents, will, when such 
labors are systematically and wisely directed, form no 
small part of a domestic enjoyment which would clse 
be unattainable. A certain amountof good manage- 
ment aud reasonable economy inconnection with daily 
industry are expected to go haod in hand with moder- 
ate ambition and modest aspirations. With these 
things premised, it is not perhaps impossible to con- 
vey to othersaclear idea of what might become, in 
seeking here thcir ideal home, the reasonable facts of 
their experience. 

The following breezy letter from Boston contains 
pertinent questions in the line of direct inquiry, and 
suggests by implication much in the line of paradisical 
environment. It is fairly typical of what we may con- 


sider the skepticai class of our correspcudents : 


Deak Sik: Ihave luished reading your three articles of June 
15, ete., in The Coristian Union, and from your description I should 
say the place was very Lear paradise, probably as near as we shall get 
this side cf the vulf. . . . 3 . Whai is the cost of land per acre, 
and how many acres are required to sapport a family of four persons 
the way youdo? Say own the land and let it out on shares. How 
much income ought one to have outside the land to enable a family 


to live in nice shape, that is, keep a horse and carr age and one house 


servant? Are there any farms now for sale with good house and 
farm buildings, and borderiny upon the bay where there is water at 
all stages of the tide; and Low can one get to this garden of Eden? 

To answer categorically these questions is to tell 
but half the story. Every one can see that the expecta- 
tions are lifted high up above 
economic considerations. To say that for ove thousand 
dollars a charming little tract of fifly acres can be 
bought. For another thousand a neat cottage of 
eight rooms can be built; and that having these, and a 


he a‘tmosphere of 


year’s labor in raising the first crops destined for home 
supplies, that then—with full storerooms aud larder 
from the little farm—our friend can keep his house 
servant, his horse and carriage, and live with health- 
ful abundance on an income of three hundred, or four 
hundred, or six hundred a year, according to his skill 
in the domestic management of his household, all this 
is easily demoustrated. But will the Eden and the 
paradise follow, by necessity of such achievements, 
and in due order of events? Granted now all the 
bright winter skies, and refreshing summer breezes, 
and healthful surroundings, and abundant variety of 
productions of which we have spoken, and the Eden 
and the paradise may still remain to be sought for 
within ourselves. Much will depend upon our disposi- 
tions, much upon tue cheerful contentment of those 
around us; much upon natural adaptation to the whole 
life with its advantages and disadvartages, and much 
on the motive which impels us to develop that life and 
to allempt the objccts which we seek to accomplish. 
It is the Elen part that we fiad it so diXicult to define, 
with any assurance of our frienu’s actually possessing 
it. 

Any of the following incidents might have proved 
sO many serpents trailing over our Elen, had not 4 
cheerful resolution, aided by the hearty co-operation 
of our housebold, cffectually strangled at their birth 
the slimy brood which threstencd to infest us. 

We found after moviog into our new cottage, and 
setting up our household gods around us, that we 
could nowhere obtain a cook who would please us. 
There were here no intelligence cflices, and not a 
Bridget to be met nearer than the cities ; for there are 
here no Catholic churches. What should we do! 
Should this expel us from cur Elen? Notatall. We 
had four daughters between the ages of six and 
eightcen years, and their mother commenced with the 
eldest. For ten years we have had, and now have in 
our family, several as fine cooks, and of as general 
proficiency, as any gourmand would require. My wife 
soon discovered an equal deficiency in the department 
of dressmakisg. Taere were no experts short of the 
cities. But wifely energy and cheerful daughters soon 
solved this problem also; and for ten years no dress- 
maker nor other sewing expert has crossed our thresh- 
old to labor. In other departments of farm, boats, 
and out-door life, there was found the same want of 
reliable servants, but we had with us two sons, respect- 
ively twelve and seventeen years old, They have since 
studied professions, and elsewhere have engaged 
actively in them. But they became meanwhile experts 
in all out-dvor life. They are good boatmen and fish 
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ermen. Ose of them, now a New York City pastor, is 
of unsurpassed skill in all things pertaining to our 
Waters, and ss a fisherman, at least, isin the true line of 
Apostolic succession. The other, also a clergyman, 
recently pastor in Philadelphia, as gardener, stock- 
raiser, and expert in Ttarm-craft generally, aside from 
hard manual labor, has here no superior. We found 
bere no landscape gardeners, but our grounds are 
furnished with deciduous snd evergreen forest trees in 
large variely, every tree transplanted with our own 
hands. We made our own fences, built our outhouses, 
arranged our stock-yard and sheep fold, started nurse 
ries for our orchard (now nearly a thousand bearing 
trees), and in all our labors grew healthy and happy. 
We are all of the learned professions, father and four 
sons. But with such as are at home at the time we 
shear our sheep, slaughter ourlambs, beeves, and hogs, 
shoot our game, catch our fish, oysters, ete., cure our 
bacon, ard meat, and care for all the appurtenances. 
We are, moreover, three of us chronic invalids, but 
wheu work tires us we stop our labor, and when 
rested complete it. And we have learned eontent 
ment in ail these things, for Uey have gained for us 
real independence. 

In @ country like this such things must be often 
undertaken and accomplished by the labors of your 
own family, for there is no alternative. And such 
necessities, if of freguent Cecurrence, might to some 
if 


temperaments render life, in part, an intolerable bur- 


den. S» we say the paradise and the Elen do not de- 
pend upon the farm we buy, nor the buildings we 

nor the surroundings of beauty and scenery 
which accompany them. 


erect, 
Phe six hundred a year may 
bring the carriage, and servant, and nice living, but 
not the perfect happiness which on the hither side of 
the gulf our frit 

Here is an extract from a Michigan letter, which in- 
dicates another of the many-si lcd wants which a retired 
locality can hardly be supposed in full perfection to 
furnish : 


ad seems so doubtful of obtaining. 


But Ido not wish to leave behind me a healthy religious atmos 
my wife, too, will feel the going 


phere, and g among strangers very 


deeply unless there is such an atmosphere What church and 
echool privileges t e you in your neighborhood ? 

Compared with the schools of Michigan, a State 
which has, I suppose, one of the best endowed school 
syst:ms in the world, the country schools cf Virginia, 


though abunda 


1t cnough, are not yet of a high order. 
Cuurches, too, are abundant, and yet they are country 
churches, which implies that they have not all the so- 
cial equipments and material comforts of modern city 
c.urches. But our public worship is hearty, simple, 
and coastant. Within three or four miles of every 
man’s dco: are Methodist, Baptist, or Episcopal 
churches. These are inexpensively supported, our 
ministers receiviag very simall salaries and laboring 
largely from Jove of their neighbors and their Master. 
The preaching, however, is good, often eloquent, and 
soundly orthodox. It is largely such preaching as the 
Northern pulpit uttered fifty years ago. The schools 
we have found it necessary to supplement with home 
instruction, and we have found, ,too, that even this 
labor of Jove has brought with it large compensation. 
If one wishes to adopt the customs of our English an- 
cestors who, residing upon their landed estates, so gen- 
erally educate their children by the sil of resident 
tutors and governesses, he can find scores of profes- 
sional teachers who for a small compensatioa will 
gladly share his home and labors with him. 

From Dakotah and California we have inquiries, and 
they concern in part the cultivated society which we 
enjoy around us. ‘ What are the opportunities for 
companicaship and social culture ?” 

And to these friends our reply necessarily is, that 
such opportunities are oaly what you make them. 
Much of our own social enjoyment has been derived 
from the visits of friends from the cities, who have 
brought freshness and life, and the atmosphere of the 
great society-world along with them, without in any 
way impairing the simplicity and contentment of our 
own life. To them our surroundings and methods are 
an inspiration, & delight, and an unceasing wonder. 
Then we have for social culture, books, magazines, 
music, ait productions, and indeed something of 
nearly all the modern creations—so far as they can be 
sent to us by ordinary methods of transportation and 
can be obtained within our limited resources. With 
ourcontracted means, we should have no greater sup- 
plies of these even if living in the busy centers where 
they are produced. Such facilities do modern meth- 
ods offer the dwellers in retired places, thet even our 
ordinary shoes and clothing, and special articles of 
necessily orof luxury, are all purchased easily in North- 
ern cities. For such purposes New York and Phila- 
delphia are as near to us as though we lived witbin a 
few miles of their centers, while we are happily free 
from the expensiveness which a residence near either 
metropolis would entail. And yet ion the matter of 
cultivated society for our young people, and in the en- 
joyment of many refined pleasures which a town life 
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urnishes, the wife and daughters especially sometimes 
mildly mourn theie deprivatio The following ex- 
tract from a letter to a young lady in a Cali- 
fornia city will perhaps be as enlightening upon this 


inquirer 


point as a more formal statement: 


Another point, my dear Miss B, 


you must consi 

















ng to Jeave your pleasant Cxiifornia home for an untried | fe 
amony etranyers, It muy be true tha father and mother, whee 
lives are behind them, and who have eved their wo yca 
he peace, restfulnesa, and retirement of suct fe as can be en- 
yyed here may present irresistible attractions. But to tt row! 
nud growing cbiids future is yet to be realized, there are 
things worthy of consider liere art ) Operas, nO Cor r 
no lectures, no shopping d the fa ones new tyies ard 
endicas varieties. Very ecidom are our iY ‘ ve partne 
for highly educated young Jadica Ine accor hments of the 
echools, the drawing-room, and the assemb ies, it poorly fit our 
daughters to share ihe privations of our haid-handed youihs who 
ive by their labor, What would all your a 1 wraces 
you should transport thera here, where are no # par 
be caught and led captive by your charms Kest, livt, and eve 
abundance, are not often the dream f the young, but life, x ¢ 
ment, and society mig ofteuer 11 fo usysirations. Such we 
have not here. There is beyond 1: Fe and a few self 
denying labors for others, absolutely future f ireh 
here ig where our ** closets have t tke elonus Our boys vo 
rom as, and our girls pine for couyer partners, and contemplate 
he life of epinsters as their possible des 1 
ear, before you urge father or mother to e1 nier for yourucha 
estiny 


We believe thatis sbout as strong as we ought t 
a J i, fra tot st, 


ations, 


state it; and, indeed, there i 
the 


to which our city girls are exp 1, and 


the absence of tempt 
travagances 
in the pure life of the exclusively home education. 

One more class of inywirers l 
mys iC 


vantages, and enable us to purge our ec 


the neglect of keeping back anything which may be 
profitable. 


This letter ia from a Western New York merchan 


Deak Sir: I have been reading your a ptio n ‘fhe Caristiar 
1D, And presume to &#K a Tew qiest Mi 16 Je fe , kind of 
sine€s# CAN & Man enyage in v tires of sure and plea 
What is there in the iime of 1 Chabdiee, or batiding, or stock 
raising that a rann witha fairs eof v could enter into?) fam 
lite d thted with t a i V Character ¢ 
country, as you stat t, but whe | r f pilav LL we | Kt 
know what I can do in the «bape of work? Pleas stor or 
above, and you will confer a favor o whi» ts cing f ‘| 


euch as you seem to hay ( 


That signific 
business to make it pay?” cannot be favorably answered. 





“ant question, 
No man would come here to make money unless 
for 
ora Winter sanitarium 


has a genius a family hotel, or a watering-place 





it, that only such as wish to retire from active life, 


upon a moderate competency, would he c 
There is occupation enough; hard work, 
ant work enough, but not much chance: 
terprise and fortune making. Few sre ever idle. From 
sunrise to member of 
busy. 
farming is for family 
We sell almost nothing. 
But not of those 
life which in other places money « 


sunset every every fami 


Oaly we do such things as we prefer. Our 
and ] 


Of m 


supplies ue CconsumMp- 
tion, 
iries of 


We 


necess 


prevalling scarcity. 
ily esu obtain. 
seasons of 


enjoy always an abundant, and at most 


year a luxurious table, and we buy for it sugar, coffee 


salt, and spices ; about every other article is of home 


production. Tous we need but little money for our 


necessities. But had we to make even this smal! sum 
by any productive labor of our 
Like 


hie pure 


own we 


know how to compass it. ourselves, all around 


u3 are producers ; no ¢ hases, and therefore no 


one sells other than “store goods.” ‘To bring in enter- 
prise, and energy, and capital, for the purpose of mak- 
ing money in such a ce mmunity as this, would, with 
the present abundance of country stores, be an un- 
profitable venture. No one can come here and make 


cannot among its 


money. 
household gods contain, then, an altar t 


The idea! country home 





It isonly for those whose little competence is s 
whose 


achieved their career, and whose 


hearts crave retirement, whose lives 
souls, while epjoy- 
ing a well-earned earthly rest, are pluming their wi 
for ahigher, purer life than they can here initiate. 


Westview, Va. 





The Home. 


HOW TO BEGIN CHURCH WORK 
By tne Rev. Wasiinaron Gi 
bgp. de begin is to join 


as one has begun the Christian life he oucht to 





connect himself with the Caristinn church. Belonging 
to Christ involves belonging to the 
Christ is the head. He who ha 
‘Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 
has not failed 


dto Jesus Christ 





”" and has 


listened for the auswer to that question, 


to hear the command, ‘Confess me before men, and 


be numbered among my disciples.” Some questions 
of Christian obligation are hard to solve, but this is 
not one of them. Som: 


of some disciples; this duty rests on 


duties are beyond the power 


every one, 


: | 
ney there is a 
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the 


belong to 


church invisible is 
the 
and be counted. C 


Belonging to not 


church ; 


enough; 


we rnust Visilole we must 


irist has est 


stand up ablished 


on the carth a visible organization. By tbis the sac 


of the 


Zing the world is done 


raments are administered, the ministry Vord is 


promoted, the work of evange 


Inte 


believers, 


this all behevers sre called; not merely some 
but all believers. Is there any hint, any 
that any « kind 


where in the New Testamer t, B88 OT 


¢ 


f disciple are =6excused from inembership in 


Christian church? It is not for old disciples any morc 




















than itis for young ones: itis not for the strong any 
more than for the wea i for e perfect ) 
much as for the npperfect ; iti for those whose 
ilvat n 1s compl hed ti for t se that ar 

saved. Read the last verse of the second chapter 

f the Acts of the Apost in the revised veraion, and 
see Who were edded t the church in the entee i} 

Th SC W > were saved.” T l \ f 

nw vy ron them, but it | y just 
; na It hey N ise tucy & red themselves 
to Jesus Christ; owning him ter Lord 

tas s 3 ymade thfs surrendde to hin 
hey were | tzed j ! name They were far 
from | wv} It ( ~ ’ ey were f f 
nd ine _ nel } fi ct t cy ‘ 
themselves to Jesus Christ, and the d es took th 
Inte t ct a by t au They ca e¢ ist 
they were Ignorant; the church was the place ay t 
ed for their truch Piiey « i bcCcalse 

eS Were ( { { 1 ale f t 1 y 
ve guided into the f integrity ral 1 { ‘ 
worthy servic There ther plac for e who 

2 begun to f W xcept t church of Christ 
He } nus there ist as ’ ier leng 
ku army stusmuch asac | rain! father’s 

use. leis cut of hisplsce if] it of ch ! 
Ile snoright to be out J t privilege fora 
fi x f Ch tt et irch » Jiust ‘ if 
sense that it is iviege to eak truth or do right. 
‘ ar it is his privilege, but iti is bounden duty 
also: 1f be neglects it } not ad r W Christ 
would have md 

But there are many churche whi om all I 
it Phat is largely a niatter cf individual prefe 
ence Find some company of worshipers w vu 
J a! ( rist % Ma t i i | { rnd ow » by ! nn 
and wit ] vto hi r Wort r { ty 1 tne 
k ror f heaver n vorld, and yourself to 
Luem Any company of be'ievers Whom this is tr 
sa Christian church, and y company of people of 
whom this isn is a Ciristinn chureh Probably 
your ear ssociations will influence your choice : y 
are more likely to beh yin acommu with w ‘ 
services and ways of working y re familiar Bait 
the main question should * Where can I learn th 
fastest and serve the best?’ 

Wher you have made up your mind w h chureb 
you will join, go right to the ministera tell him what 
you desire, Be perfeetly fi with his Te him 
that youd Leor ‘ fa perfect Christian 
that ther ire many ft ng ‘ ch you do Inder 
stand, ands ry t ‘ n W you fail it 
that you | e made uj your n ba mM adiscipie sand 
follower of JJ 16 Christ; that you ar o} yt m 
every day for help to do right nd that you want to 
wn him sas your Mast md Saviour d to consecrate 
your life to his servic You sre not very likely, I 
think, to be repelled by iny Curistian minister to 
whom you go with su t declaration Nor is he 
likely to: Ist iy 7) any elab T ute vA i al y ur 
theology; there are few m sters now-a-days who will 
pot joyfully welcome any disciple, even though weak 
in the faitb, who can say as much as this 


But perhaps the chureh has a theological creed to 





which you will be obliged to assent when vou are 7 
ceived into membershiy It may be that there re 
statements 1 atcreed which yon dos inderstand 
and cannot honesty say that you be ve Tnis is a 
point at which you are hon to be carefu Possibly 
after forthe tudv rmay be able to ace that the 
statements are tree If 1 1 cin, « coure y “ 
have no hesitati s90ut assenting to them; but if y 
cannot, stop where you are I) n tl - i 
moment of your conseer t ( \ eryvice y 
that you |} eve what y ( not C'brist 
wants you in his ehuren, t he doc twa y to 
come in with ¢ WpoONn yo If t , , = 
pen to you but the ¢ rotts { prevaricat 

tay out You can find ther body of be vey 
that wi'liel youin ws \ wskir you to mag ny 
wher tT fees t! that of your fa Jesus Christ 
and) youu sity 1 

Having gained entrance to the chur W hye 
ready to bevit hurch wo! Ant CAS ¢ 
best way 1s to goto your past 1 as pte show 
you something to do. It is hia busines t roar 


and direct the work of the church; probably he w 
have some place into which he can put you at once 


lf he gives you no definit: tuzgestions th 





rain: do not let him forret it 
make him ( that y ein earnest in your 1 to 
find some way of helping on the work of the chure 
In the meantin kee rown eves Ways 
of serving are apt to ealed to se who are 
looking for servic Only d ' ct } 
Phere are many st I tric t welfare 
f the church largely ) \ ‘ re apt t 
be ne cted. See if CA ttend to son f thece 
It is better to be a in t ize of t 
Lord than to be a deadhead Mast Altiatole f ¢ 
that wi is rf ned } wl ind at 
‘hoe A f . 1 4 ai ar 
reat { \ | t! courtesy ' ] ‘ 
which are tlhe fr ft ! Phe ‘ t 
e done ?t I ke ! t ( r F ‘ 
echool i n. or the r . , . ¢ shy hes 
tift Ww cver y 1 CAD ¢ these 4 
cevient servic ( 1 t Al t hie ' 
and then, t rf $ that a : snl 
tha e-8 Lb y take y if - ( 
, ' ' jnst { ‘ . 
ul hiy that y i ( e ft ( A 
Ww t ) 7 
’ i j er fa . . | 
‘ e may : : a ; ee 
self useful y ' er ’ ( } 
super ent may busy in, W 1y ‘ { 
» OY Mat { 4 
ny er cS (y i 1 tell I ( !y 1A 
l { w l tust you ca N ot a little f 
' time a ' F ‘ pehahs 
ra gaf eC ¢ , : % } { j ra that 
migut just as w ae] f iby who are suf- 
fering for the lack of rtod 
r ( ( ‘ 
I Sanday; en ] is é f I } r tn ! 
J 
y 11 y be it] t If \ t wilecyre 
¢ 9} 4 Intures Q _. fy for the 
work of ten iv, Volunteer for thut servi Feachers 
are always wanted. If 5 } t \ t 
the Bible to teach a f little children, go to # 
st once and | sre yourself to tes Give a good 
mart of vy r Inia + t ‘ lt . ' ’ 
the B I)» t t, with w ut ¥ can ple 
up we 8) cis Sunda your t bu ‘ Is to 
acqunuint t \\ f God ‘ t r 
1 we 31 ‘ for rat by ! ! 
nect y fw t} _ lay. wc at er 
a8 teacher aS pupil, is | i i part of j 
Ww } As a f ral 1 the y ! t 
y S$ 1ay cry 1 whit the mer f t 
( sg hav t i t wit t ‘ ‘ 
' ‘ , Phe y WAY I 
5) iy SCTV ( t V 1 ! ter 
4 1 t ra t WU rs a { xt ent 
in rity of the members are w t 1 
ess, but they do t wor ] y Ni lay y ‘ 
Ub ithe tru S A ECTY t ( 
arval ( mel N ‘ i A t 
t W i v t 
yug t to b in . ( ote - the & lay 
sch 
Lb thir t > lay that t 
m1ission-W cof e ¢ ' 4 hard 
3s most cfectu y cai i I fa tiat - 
giect W 5 p cr erally iv ed I CaSly 
through their chi € Phe w < f ! 
nvitation, which every ¢ ‘ » be pe j r 
Ss i Wis ly ra it t i r { t y ‘ i \ | 
tk ré res a large number of « ! - 
adult 13 We As ¢ ri In tee Vith 
a litt struction from y I . 
school superintende you W ) Cpa by 
in this work. Get the t you some small dis 
trict for the pastoral car f which you may be re 
MSO find out e lan es in it tua are ( 
nected wit! ANY ¢ ure CA t t frie lly 
Way 1 { them to Sun a chur 
j 4% stict ; y }) P flen | 
' Ti 1 wit carr y ra 
‘ * card for tt! ( " f | 
rthemt t ' S 
, t te t ‘ . ! f ‘ f 4 
) ‘ hierate ‘ t ! V ‘ 
ing 1 your way tow ch fa 
{ f Christia civ \ 
} | 
\ l httol it th f 
mectinys of tt cl tf It 3 iy ! t ( ary 
t ty i 8 iid om ‘ Porat ‘ ata 
rate et . I t fthe r % 
in yé theught d { Wee 4 t vA ‘ 
e § ist f hn WwW ch y Ve t riit () 
‘ rse i «i ot refer to ¢ spt i i 
f+ the sve ot j I Liles 
Wyo v rs juestion tovet 
" ' ey 41 . b ! yl 3 f 
Christian experiences, o1 f ' " v 4 5 ‘ 
you w need some counse bring l ) er 
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meeting, and if a proper moment comes present them 
there, as briefly and plainly as you can. It is often a 
great boon to a prayer-meeting to have a question 
asked, if it be one that bears directly on Chiis- 
tian living. You may be able also to give now and 
then, in a few simple words, a bit of your own experi- 
ence. If you have tested any word of Scripture, you 
may repeat it and say, ‘ That is true, I know, for I 
have proved it.” A testimony of this sort, that can 
be given in half a minute, is often far more effective 
than a ten-minutes’ speech. What we most need, to 
establish the truth of our religion, and bring men to 
believe it, is not argument but testimony. ‘‘ Ye are my 
witnesses, saith the Lord.” 

There are many ways of helping on the work of the 
church of which I have not spokea; I have sought to 
offer a few suggestions to those who are in carnest as 
to the best way to begin. 








THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

Editor Christian Union: 

HAVE been a much-pained reader of the articles 
-L lately published in your paper on the ‘‘ mother and 
daughter ” question, because they have shown an evil 
to be so widespread which I had supposed existed in 
but few instances. My life has by no means been spent 
in a corner, and although I have certainly often heard 
girls speak improperly to their mothers, and have known 
some of the latter who were weak and foolish, such sad 
cases as some of your correspondents write of have 
never come under my observation, and they seem to 
me so unnatural and uuutterably sad that lam tempted 
to give a leaf out of my own experience showing the 
“more excellent way.” 

I am blest with one of the best of mothers, and since 
my earliest recollection she has possessed my deepest 
love and respect; but being separated from her at the 
critical age betwecn twelve and sixteen, there was 
some danger when we came to live together again of 
our drifting apart, chiefly because we are so utterly 
unlike in character and disposi ion, and also because I 
was then making myself wretched over those problems 
of life and duty which are often sucha ‘Hill Diffi- 
culty” to young people trying to lead a Christian life, 
but too diflident to express or explain their feelings. 

My dear mother, however, understood what one of 
your correspondents so aptly called ‘‘a wise letting 
alone,” and in process of time we drew nearer 
together, so that now, when I am no longer a young 
girl, and we are often the only occupants of our home, 
she is sll in all to me, making the constant sunshine of 
my days, and all the joy of a life which by reason of 
physical infirmities must always be arather circum- 
scribed one. 

It is my constant prayer that I may not outlive her, 
but if that unspeakable affliction shall ever fa!l to my 
lot at least I shall have the comfort of knowing that I 
appreciated and loved her while she was with me, and 
that I did all in my power to make her last years happy 
ones. 

I believe there are many mothers and daughters all 
over our land living together in as great happiness 
and peace as we do, and surely nearly all might do so 
if they would strive to exercise consideration and for- 
bearance in this as in every other relation in life, and 
to show forth the graces of a ‘‘meek and quiet spirit, 
which in the sight of God is of great price.” 

A Davanter. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geations, and experiences for this column.) 











We have had several commuvications called out by our 
note on knitting-silk a few weeks ago. Four or five kinds of 
silk have been recommended by correspondents, and Brain- 
ard & Armstrong and the manufacturers of the Florence silk 
feel that they were not fairly treated. This column is un. 
der & management quite distinct from the advertising de- 
partment ofthe paper, and its editor does not refrain from 
speaking favorably of anything which is deemed of advan- 
tage to our readers because of ite absence from the adver- 
tising columns, nor shall anything be recommended because 
of its place there. 

A atill further examination of this question has developed 
the following: Silk is prepared from the cocoon in two ways. 
It is reeled from the whole cocoon, the worm having been 
destroyed before it pierced the cocoon, and it is spun from 
the pierced cocoon. The reeled silk is much finer and 
smoother; the spun silk is coarser, rougher, and, we be- 
lieve, stronger, because the outer part of the cocoon is also 
used, Kuitting-silk made from reeled silk will be smoother 
and more costly. Some manufacturers use reeled silk, some 
spun silk, and some manufacturers make both sorts of silk. 
We do not find on any eilk balls or spools which we have 
examined any mark to indicate this difference. Nor on con 
sultation with one of the largest silk manufacturers of the 
ecuntry could we learn that there was any other way to se- 
cure reeled silk than to ‘‘go to 4 first-class store and pay the 
highest price.” 

Besides this inherent difference in the quality of the silk 
there is a mechanical difference which affects the smoothness 
of the work. A tightly twisted silk, in which the needle will 





not easily catch, is preferable; this is something to be judged 
of by sight. 

We are glad this question has provoked so much interest, 
for it may belp to hasten the day when goods will be clearly 
and plainly and honestly marked. When if one wishes a 
smooth silk she may know it to be so, and may consider 
whether she will pay the higher price required ; while if one 
is contented with a rougher, coarser kind, for which a lease 


price is a fair remuneration, she will take it as euch, not 





vainly imagining she has purchased at one store the same 


article for which double the price is demanded at another. 
Will you please give the name of some book that will enablean in- 

valid friend to do oil painting withont the living teacher? Als 

p'ace where it can be found, and price? 





Respectfally, 
Mrs. E. K. K. 
8. W. Tilton, Bosston, Mass., probably publishes such a 
book, and the Art Interchange Pub. Co., New York, publish 
@ manual on Decorative Oil Painting, by Charles G. Leland. 
No book, however, takes the place of a teacher. 





Wiil yon please be so kind as to inform me whether there is any 
book of good games and plays suitable for students—ladies and 
gentlemen—where I ean obt it, and the price. For which favor! 
would now express my thanks. G. H.N. 

‘* What Shall We Do To-Night ?” (New York: Dick and 
Fitzgerald), and ‘‘ New Games for Parlor and Lawn.” By 
George B. Bartlett. (Harper & Bros.) 
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ANTS, AND THEIR CURIOUS WAYS. 
By Onive Tiornge MILrer. 

\ 7 OU would hardly know how to go to work to find 
A. out the daily life and duties of creatures so lit 
tle as ants. Yet the scientificmen who have spent 
years in the study ‘have learned not only their habits, 
how they make their homes and bring up their babies, 
what they eat and how they fight, but have even gone 
so faras to discover some of their sentimenis and 
emotions. A late book on animal intelligence, pub- 


lished by the Appletons, tells some very interesting | 


things about them. 

One naturalist who has studied their ways found 
that some of them feel friendship, and pity for suffer 
ing, and he tells it thus: 

‘* One day, watching a small column of these ants, I 
placed a little stone on one of them to secure it. The 
next that approached, as soon as it discovered its sit- 
uation, ran backward in an agitated manner and soon 
communicated the intelligence to the others. They 
rushed to the rescue; some bit at the stone ard tried 
to move it, others seized the prisoner by the legs and 
tugged with such force that I thought the legs would 
be pulled off, but they persevered till they got the cap- 
tive free. I next covered one up with a piece of clay, 








played hide-and-seek. When one was victorious, it 
seized allthe others in the ring and tumbled them over 
like ninepins.” 
So much for the old writer: now gays the new: 
‘* The players caught each other by the feet or jaws, 
boys play- 


ing, pulled each other inside the entrance of their nest, 


rolled over each other on the ground like 


only to come out again, andsoon. All this was done 





without bad temper, or any spurting of poison, and it 
was clear thai all the rival 


was friendly. 

It must be a startling thing to break a twig froma 
tree and see a stream of live ants run out. Yet it may 
be done in New South Wales, where one family of ants 
regularly makes its home inside the branches, digging 
out the pith even to the twigs, and not harming the 
life of the tree in the least. 

That is no more curious home than one made by 
another family out of tree leaves glned together in 
some way to forma hollow bail, and lined with a sort 
of paper, the whole still hanging to the branch 


To build a bridge would surely seem to be beyond 





the power of even £0 wise little creatures as ants, yet 
they have accomplished this hard thing in more than 
one way. QOne party of ants wishing to go up into a 
tree, for reasons of their own, found their way ete pped 
by a broad cloth soaked in tobseco water. 


Did they 


| giveit up? Far from it. They went back to the 








leaving only the ends of its antenn:e projecting. It | 


was soon discovered by its fellows, which set to work 
immediately, and by biting off pieces of the clay soon 


liberated it. The excitement and ardor with which | 


they carried’on their unflagging exertions for the re 
cue of their comrade could not have been greater if 
they had been human beings.” 

Another writer gives a curious account of how an 

nt—the Texas harvesting-ant—sleeps and awakes : 

*¢ To illusirate the soundness of tie sleep, I take the 
quill-pen with which I write and apply the feather end 
of it to an ant who is asleep. She has chosen a little 
oval depression in the surface, and lies with face to- 
ward the lamp. Her legs are drawn up close to the 
body. She is perfectly still, I gently draw 
the feather tip along the body, ‘stroking 
with the fur,’ if I may so say. There is no 
motion.” After trying in vain to waken her by 
various motions of the feather cnd of the pen, he 
finally arouses the sleeper by a sharp touch of the 
quill. ‘‘She stretches out her head, then her legs, 
which she also shakes, steps nearer to the light and 
begins to cleanse herself. This act invariably follows 
the waking of ants from sleep.” (Another good ex- 
ample from the ants, you see.) ‘I have several times 
seen the ants yawning after awakening. I use this 
word for lack of one which more accurately expresses 
the behavior. The action is very much like that of 
the human animal; the mandibles are thrown open, . 
. . the tongue is sometimes thrust out, and the 
limbs stretched with the appearance at least of that 
tension which accompanies the yawn in the genus 
homo.” 

The old story of ants indulging in games and play 
was fora long time thought to be a fable, but grave 
scientific gentlemen of our day have seen it, and we 
shall have to believe it now, queer as it seems. The 
old story was told by Huber, who ‘‘ saw these ants on 
& fine day assembled on the surface of their nest, and 
behaving in a way that he could only explain as 
simulating festival sports or other games. They raised 
themselves on their hind legs, embraced each other 
with their fore legs, seized each other by the antenn, 
feet, or mandibles, and wrestled, but all in friendliest 
fashion. They then let go, ran after each other, and 


ground, where each ant provided itself with a small 


ball of earth, returned, and laid the balls side by side 
till they formed a bridge over the clotl ud went up 


and down it as long as they c 


Again, aman who wished to keep ants out of a 


favorite tree put a ring of bird/ime around the trunk, 
but they, too, built a bridge of earth and little stones, 
which carried them safely over 

At another time some ants which re imprisoned 
when up in atree, by ariog of tar around the trunk, 
built their bridge, not of earth and stones, which, of 


course, they could not, but of living aphides, of which 
there were plenty. One sfter another of these un- 


fortunates was planted in the tar, till th 
completed and the ants could pass over. 


bridge was 








HOW PAPER MONEY IS MADE. 


1" , 


Wy Dear Young Friend 
| HAVE said to my self, over and ¢ ver again, to- lay, 


that I must write you and tell you about something 
which has interested me very much, and which I am 


sure will interest you. Youw open your eyes a 


little, perhaps, when I tell you it is about how money 
, ‘ 


is made; but I don’t mean by that quite what your 
papa and business men mean when they taik about 
making money. What I really want to tell youis 
about the place where the handsome doilar and five- 


dollar and ten-dollar bills ate printed, and something 
about how it is done. 

Yesterday I went through the immense building, 
which is a bigek in length, and is called the Treesury 
Department. It is owned by the United State Here 
all the paper money is made for al! the banks in the 
ccuntry—every dollar of United States mouey. 

A guide showed me through the immense building, 
and I had an opportunity of seeing pretty much the 
whole process of making paper money. How much 
do you suppose is made thus in a day? I won't bother 


| you with any figures, but if you could bave as much 


; as is made there in half an hour, you could live com- 





fortably on it all your life, Iventure to say. Almosta 
million of dollars of old, worn-out moaey is counted 
and destroyed there daily. Counta thousand, see how 
long that takes; then count eight hundred times as 
many, and you will get at about ihe number of dollars 
of worn-out money destroyed every day. Of course 
new bills are printed to supply the place of those worn 
out and destroyed. 

When they are destroyed, they are first counted by 
several persons, so that there can be no mistake, and 
the amounts marked. The money is then placedina 
large receiver of iron which is nearly the shape of two 
tin pans with the edges shut together, only very much 
larger—six or seven feet in diameter. ‘To this iron 
receiver there is a door which is locked with three 
locks, each lock requiring a ditferent kind of key. 
Three men, who are appointed in accordance with law 
to witness the destruction of this money, have each 
one of the keys to this door. Noonecf the men can 
lend his key to either of the others cr to any other 
person. So, you see, the door can't be opened without 
all three of the men are present. Now at the proper 
time of day these three men get together, and each one 
takes hi? key, and they unlock the three locks ef the 
door, which is then opened. All this old money—so 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars—is then care- 
fully placed in the receiver, the door is closed, and the 
three men securely lock it. Water is then let in 
through a pipe, and a machine inside beats and grinds 
all these hundreds of thousands cof dollars into the 
finest pulp. When itis sufficiently ground it is taken 
out and used to make paper of. No one would sup- 
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the wet pulp that comes out of 
money Only an hour or two before. 


+e the 

been 

A box stood near with perhaps six or cight 

of pulp in it, which, I was told, 
\ 


stroyed the day before.) 
care which is taken in counting the money t 


was Lhe 


u will notice t 





stroyed and in its destrt so that none of the 
money intended to be de: lini] be stolen or lost, 
and so again go into use as moncy. 

Everything in regard to making the money appears 
to be conducted with the same care » that it is hard 


ly possible for one person to be dishonest 


make a mistake, without the dishonesty or mistake | 
being discovered. 

As I said before, new bills are printed to tat et 
place of those destroyed, and also to supply money | 


It would have 


en the new 


required to be used in the country. 
been very interesting to you to 
money made. If you wil | 
at a new bill, you will notice that it is mate 


have 
ok very carefully indeed 
of a& }eCuU- 


liar kind of paper—very di flere from newspaper 01 
the paper which papa writes on. It is very tough. 
Perhaps papa can show you one other peculiarity 
which is very singular. Take a new bil ly will 
find in the paper itself something that } 8 like a fine 
kind of bair running through each bill in one particu 
lar place. Now, that paper is ma st n ords 

that no one may ke able to counterfeit U ills, for the 





Government takes care that no one shall ever get eve 
a sheet of that paper. So if a bill hagn’t got those hairs 
running through it 
once it is worthless, or, as we cal 
bill. 

This paper is first made in 
sheet that comes in to be printed i 
so that if a single sheet were stolen or 
Wi 





in @ part cular place, we know at 
i unterfe 


it 





M. Be 


large sheets, and every 





carefully counted, 
theft or 


paper 


lost the 


7 ¢ 
len the 


loss would be promptly detected. 


comes in, in great packages of these large sheets, cach 
sheet is carefu!ly moistened so that it will take up the 
ink properly, and is then placed under a press, when 
a die or stamp of the most perfect workmanship makes 


} 


an impression, of one co) 
it becomes dry it is moistered 
placed under a press, and another impression of an 


on one side, Wher 


again, and is 


ir only, 


acain 


other color is made, and this process is repeated ms 
times, till all the colors of both sides hav 


heer 1m 


pressed. This printing is done in sheets, several bill 
being printed at once on one sheet. After t lone 
the sheets are dried and put unde reat p ret 
take all wrinkles out and make them entirely smooth. 
The bills are then trimmed and separated by machin 


ery, and numbered by a curious little machine that 
changes its number at every impression, th 
4, etc, so that no two bills of the 
same number on them. 

After the 
ed (you see how careful they are to count the sheets 
and count the bills—cftener, indeed, than I h 
you of—so as to avoi 
lar’s being lost 
millions of dollars of pape 
and after being courted they are placed in packages 


us: 


same kind } 


numbering the bills are ready 





or 
r money that 
to be sent away through the country to the bunks 
sub treasuries. 
This was all new ar strange to me. I had an ex 
cellent opportunity to observe it, as my pass permitted 
me to go among the i 
very po'ite guide took great pains in expl>i air 


workmen, a 


thing tome. But don’t you think it must take a vood 
deal of care to look after such an immense business of 
making money ? \ ery truly, your friend 

M tay 


WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 





AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITIN(C 


t DESK 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
“\ 7 OU may have seen in the papers some unkit 
Y things said about the ¢ dren’s Aid S ty 


through whose excellent mansge nt we } found 


homes for the children we hav t « 
ness in New York. I want that t , 
ports of neglect are false wid if ya 


through great ignorance of the work and the 1 \ 
are doing it, they sre very malicious. From the fol- 
lowing letter you will see that gre pel \ en 


in placing the children, and that they are visited and 


watched afterwards. Of course we know wi 

not all turn out well; children brougtt up i wt 
good homes are sometimes very great disapp ments 
to their parents. Foster parents ure t always kied 
and judicious in the treatment of adopted childrens 


neither are all parents either kind ‘adicious in man 
aging their own children. I 
satisfied tia! 
work is well-spent money. If 5 could only ta 


whatever you contribute towar 


with Mr. Matthews and Mr. Fry, you would n 
der that we trustthem. Next to seeing them is to 


read a letter from one of them. 
I h&ve pleasure in letting yeu kuow that The Ch 
party of twenty, taken by me, as agent of the New York Children’s 


ristian Unior 
























































Aid Socic to Lemoine, Rock County, Minn., reached its destina- | to do £0, and it is for that reason Iam kee ‘ re 
tion d healih ard fine spirita on the evening of Jan. 18 t 
ou PERE BAS ANE By s oe : careful record now; and I Wi expect a posta 
A large company of people anxiously awaited onr advent, among if th = 
re } r ve) r t yo W v s 
shom some little excitement was produced when one of our most year, Wt nothing more, i ,everyone ‘ 
nercu ye turned a romereault out of the car on tothe platform, | Still reckoned among u What I shall do about car 
1 st approved New York Bowery #tyl+ proclaimed that | another year I cannot te it I’m s Is t 
" me . . 
ved red lined names first, if the publisher allows y 
[he committee of gentlemen to whom applications were made re- f f 
. 5 F § oO ny ung rie wi r be atl 
ceived us, They are--1. Wm. Jacobson, Eeq., President of Rock | ‘8¥°F8 for my youn " 
‘ Bank; 2. N. R. Reynolds, E+q., County Attorney; 3. Rey, | Summer or at Christmas. Picase gives to your 
S| Methodist minister. commitiee informed me that | brothers; I shall not easily Jet them go 
me for distribution was next morning at 10. So we went to reat 
for ther ind I for one needed it, having had next to no sleep O- ) 
for thre t1 8 Dear Aunt Patience: 
Ne y the J Halli was crowded, and we proceeded to I have been reading some of t 4 
ice the cbildrer This requir d time, patience, and discriminating Union, and I would like t 
care, all of which the committee care! y yave, and we soon hada A little more than one year a t r 
piace ind app.ications e many m } Most eleven years old ed A few we r 
I the xited The ¢ an | m party sent to Worthington | cousin Freddy died ry of Frankie a ae 
1 ir ago I ha he | ast’ f me ng nearly every one, |} dollar anda half, j ~ r * # Ar, ar 
and f t 1 ) fully i "he wo families of four | My grandmother senda one ira ih 2 
| each are we Phe babs mnths old when I took b send a letter before long from his “ 
| « ni \ nd talk after his fashion, and is fat asa roll of butter. | Your nephew, Hat N. M 
His bro | wo 2 old—is t! y of tt +} ¢ , 
| His b Beck en two yea y of the You have made, I think, a very wise vestment of 
furnily \ His foster father me Wi Z aud | Txt P ¢ % 
| : your money. But we must: expect to-hear much 
,° l at W & toe a wife cal ed - z is 
I tot M 1 te : Phey had no ani from it. The boys who are sent out have not been 
: ewer i) rf ( aye I much accustomed to writing, and in their new life are 
lr sid. a , 
y one er ard, Bhi ’ Ww her | very busy, so that the time which a letter would take 
u U c ( ul ii ’ ¥ pureed . 14% » 3 e 
Vv P . would be a great cea tuem (1 my ve to your 
; ; ie ; dear grandmamma, and thank her for he ly letter. 
iS * 4 T at A r ’ v ea a 
0 eaye \\ ad no int mm ¢ akiog a ¢ j H T 
‘ t + provide ally, and we haver le Previously acknowledge 
‘ rgo. S 84 bless to 4, and which w ecelve Ida B. B. (Please ex f " 
H ‘ t ’ she ¢ reelvos # now hard to te So Mary B. } 
1} children are doir wt here many of them have 
home e receiving kind treatmer l < that y ‘Total ‘ ; ‘ 2 ; , . ? t 
Society is i 4 e work i ebever Opportunity oc 8 Affectionately, Aunt PaTignce 
Ie ak = - 
\ W m k h tha irlaberist vain. BIBLE STUDIES. 
ve : t re James MaTinews 7: 
Veatern Agent N. Y. Children’s Aid Society iz 
A device rnde enough in its I a i et reachir r 
Mi np, N. O.. March 23, ‘883 fection in modern time I nk of b sands “ eiere and 
Dear A t 1fi ‘ hidea, of wood and iron, of limea ® - 4¥ ‘ cop 
I ree pr rd from you at Christmas time per; also of human daring y e 41 f 
i r Is ery ba schoo! !mat 1 | senee and sentiment,” of w 4 enferpris a epread 
a vro era ‘ VE very kind to uk of me blessings, of dreadful destr “ “ 
W Muy were Iwi ytorendab for the children Some of the Bible associat ea kings reas 
ho | ure; with an intention that failed; w ne of - {Ja 
\\ ‘ ri i winter, plenty of snow and ce ele t with a disobedient prophet; v w ) y a! ) 
2 t ve « e wint Car A week ayo, great honor ; and with our Lor s 
Mor | What is the device ? 
§ 4 ry hard and the #now drifted badly the | What have bones and ekins 
Mol “ \ . ca r ise, | How is it connected with 4 a cts of 
‘ ere W arye f a i oO xe and work hard with What are some of the ssings 4 
r ls to make a road bate aid ** He'd bet two dol What tbe dreadful destr and s 
r ‘ e road & ( % heiping his wife Tel! me the B ase & fe ¢ Bs y 
uw “ « key athe fa re Carry their F I SMITH 
1ilk ove Bos arke We hf all the week — 
wate ghs and sleds y » see them nope ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO 
ul 8 ] Baldness. By tea “ aS @ Hie « 
« Saturday, while I was at the me g of the W r By the use of the chig 
Wor ™ , fr he window at | e | By wetring the hat reé 
} > | The Roma ts adopt ‘ 4 it 
4 iw a t ‘ mn the black-walnut tr . 
2 ‘ tonsure of the Apos J y 
‘ cnir a ‘ bad w r x f t A ) ‘ 4 A a 
t ~ ft 7 i + 
dow, a dig with a is ht for 8 kfc there in the | : 
| » @ + teave cr af yt 
4 | \ « fore-feet for 4 rica I . ’ re “ 
- s and o Rly Pope loses nearly a I f 
\ a t . =f f was ar, the ecans kee} ya 
‘ aw some ae rely f 1s t in ‘ les « secration, and I r 
‘ i y P 4 and situpt avrain. & - Thel refore 5 
4 - tntkames | Jer. x I 40; A Deut. x 
: F : ; : ly ee 6 at 
, 
a Ca \ Ww eweet al two nnta, bu anes = 
Y | PUZZLES. 
- rie rf tr av Nex 1 ad 
I ‘ “ « & ‘ co aily | a | ‘ A A 
r me - ve t t I - 3 
“ ry wa winter bas My 9 “ a f ne 
Vew - e sn nd Fa ey work My e what s 
y V righte m awa > cho My s i, if amus 
K 4 Ww to ) 48 My ) 
My 1s 2 
i 2 t r 1, Maric BA f My ’ é 
t ! I er 1 for two perf rs 
‘ yr t Ww Wes My ¢ 4, is f - 
eV. 0. | My 13 ie w! rms a | ‘ 
Keep ou using your eyes as you did on th squirrels | My : : ; 
. ‘ : M ‘ # a ‘() . 4 4 a) 
urd you will be very rich by and by. Do you know : 
7 2 = J ad 
that nature is the model which God has given man | . 
| P 
| to copy? In everytiing, architecture, painting, me. | é 
chau in every Cepartment man succecds just so far | 
bas learned nature's secrets. | 
( VI 4 
D 1r 4 / 
4 
{ w ) i es a i wi but ave 2. Behe | ‘ 
notes 
i 1 i f B " 
“ I Ww i a ‘ aw 
l 4 iVvw " ree BR } 
ele ’ | 
. ! r ris 
lina ) la } ANSWERS TO ZZLES OF ¥V 1 29 
r ad 7 t 
‘ a Pa Ba t 
{ ix Car As MI 
v 5 # t 
u l 
1 ami te } r 1 rlo hiece, Daisy A. R : 
‘ } O 
[3] A You use your ne to very good advantage ; 
) 4 I 4 . ) N ; 
avd you must have 4 wise mamma. Your tidy wi ‘ 
le you | hope what coior is it ? : 
F ia dt al } i. at } 
boys and girls tire of things that once pleased them \ 
very mud id they grow busy and interested in 
‘° ' 
vy afls ido not expect very frequent letters, 
| eepecially as I bave not room to print all. But now | Cross-Word Enig 4 
that my list is getting so full | want to Aner that al] | Vaval Enigma. —We mé 
: abips. two brigs, oner ' 
whom I count as my nephews and nieces stil! desire me | anewers received ft B. L. H.. Lewis Gt 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


Your definition, in your last issue, of the relgious 
movement of to-day, *‘as the endeavor to re-Christian- 
ize theology, and to bring to bear upon the life of men 
the real revelation of God in the person of Christ,” 
elicits hearty response in this vicinity. In a similar 
strain is the creed of the Rev. F. T. Bayley, read st 


| 
the large and widely drawn council which installed | 


him the past wee as pastor of the State Street Church 
in Portland. It is clearly a Christian in distinction 
from a theological creed. After stating that the reve- 
lation avd salvation given in Christ is. like all living 
things, a development, a growth out of a germ towards 
and into perfection, he adds thst ‘the Spirit-endued 
preaching of this truth to the Church seems to me one 
of the great needs of to day; greater by far than the 
extension of theological territory or the shaping 
of dogmatic creeds.” He further declares, ‘‘I 
am not a partisan or a school-man; it is enough 
forme to be aminister of Jesus Christ.” He finds in 
the sacrifices ‘‘no offer of probation beyond the pres- 
ent moment.” The sudden illness of Dr. Duryea, who 
bad been announced to preach the sermon, was a great 
disappciatment to the large audience. 

Fortunately the question of industrial education is 
coming to the front. It is beiag discussed, and prac 
tieal experiments demonstrate its utility. In the old 
Salem Church, where Edward Beecher formerly preach- 
ed, an Industrial Home has been established, which 
gathers in the children in that over-populated section, 
ani gives them instruction in printing, cooking, laun- 
drying, housekeeping, and the use of carpenters’ tools, 
and finds them situations when they are competent to 
earn wages. The second annual reception and sale 
was held a week ago, which netted $2,500. Flowers 
were given by Mrs, Oliver Ames, Mrs. Quincy Shaw, 
and Mrs. Hubbard, and the lead- 














g. liam Ciadin, 
ing florists coutributed generously, while the hotels 
kept the café well supplied. Many ladies contributed 
articles and gave their services. A novel feature was 
the donaiion of a setter pup of unquestioned pedigree, 
valued at $25. A large number of Harvard students 
were present, avd there were delegations of young 
ladies from Wellesley, Lassel!, Abbot's Academy, 
Andover, Riverside School, and the Boston boarding 
schools. A beautiful painting on ivory of ‘‘ Snow- 
bound” was presented to Joha G. Whittier. 

One of the most helpful organizations in Boston is 
the Young Men’s Christian Union, which has just held 
its thirty-second annual meeting. The past year it has 
raised and expended *37,000. Besides the Sunday- 
school, and Sunday evening religious services, conduc- 
ted by diiferent clergymen, there have been numerous 
lectures and talks during the week on “ Ilistory,” 
‘*England,” ‘‘ Mexico,” ‘‘ Banking,” and instruction 
las been given to classes in vocal music, bookkeeping, 
elementary French and German, advanced French and 
Germang, sketching, elocution and philosophy. It has 
cared for the needy and sick, helped men and boys to 
employment, found suitable boarding places for young 
men, and sent children to country homes. 

Governor Butier’s criticisms upon our public schools 
are being sharply reviewed. In his annual report 
Superintendent Seaver of Boston shows up the unfair 
ness of the Governor's comparisons, by taking the 
tables of 1874-5, when the expenditures were higher 
than at any other period, to prove that expenses are 
increasing, whereas the tables show that for the last 
seven years the rate per scholar Las been going steadily 
down, and notwithstanding the large increase in the 
number of pupils tuiere has been a large decrease in 
the total expenditures. Equally energetic is the re- 
buttal of accusations concerning the instruction in 
psychology to the neglect of bookkeeping and rudi- 
mentary studies. The report advocates at considera- 
ble length the establishment of a school especially for 
industrial education. If people at a distance want to 
know about our schools they should send for our edu- 
cational reports, and not take the Governor’s caricature 
of them. 

Probably by far the largest crowd that bas thronged 
to hear a religious address the present season in Los- 
ton was that to hear Mrs. Livermore’s discourse on 
Immortality, in the Boston Theater two weeks ago. 
The theater seats 3,000 (600 more than the Tremont 
Temple), and more people turned away than obtained 
an entrance. It wasthe last lecture of the season, 
which hes been under the auspices of the Unitarians, 
and many of the andiences bave crowded the capacious 
building. 

‘The Congregationalist,” in its last issue, in a long 
editorial on the new inovement lets out the secret 
which bas been known to many, that certain progres- 
sive men refuse to discuss in its columns the theolog- 
cal issues which it bas raised. It publishes its cor- 
respondence with Prof. E. C. Smyth, offering to open 
its pages to him to write his views on probatior, and 
to reply to Mr. Cook, and gives a part of the Pro- 
fessor’s reply declining the honor. If it should pub- 


| lish all of his reply its readers would see why the men 
of the new movement will not write forit. Itis sig- 
nificant that all its efforts in this direction have not 
secured the writers it has so urgently sought! 

At the ministers’ meeting, Monday morning, the topic 
was ‘ Evidences of the Presence of the Holy Spirit.” 
The pastors from West Newton, Hyde Park, Auburn- 
dale, Dorchester, Beverly, and the Shawmut Chapel, 
gave statements of the work in their churches. Fora 
| long time there has been earnest desire and prayer that 
| God would revive the church. The most extensive 
work fis at Jamaica Plain,“ where the community is 
very generally moved, more than at any previous time. 
The movement affects all classes, including some 
saloon keepers. There have been many conversions, 
especially among the young. The Rev. G. M. Boynton 
has achildren’s meeting, at which he instructs and 
seeks to shepherd the lambs. A feature of the work 
in the Rev. E. N. Packard’s church is a prayer-meet- 
ing which sprang up in the play-room of some quite 
young children, and has grown to be largely attended. 
From sil of the churches reported indications of 4 
special moving o1 the Holy Spirit on the hearts of be- 
lievers were appsrent. There seems to bea general 
quickening in the life of Christians. 

The Hon. Robert C. Winthrop has been re-elected 
president of the Massachusetts Historical Society for 
the twenty-sixth year.—The Rev. Dv. A. P. Peabody 
recently observed, in a sermon preached in the chapel 
of Harvard College, ‘‘ that he believed the doctrine of 
endless torment, as it has been preached, has been in 
strumental in savine souls, but it has ruined vastly 


more than ithas saved.’- A new-elected assistant as- 
sessor of Boston attends an evening school.——The 
sixth triennisl festival of the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciely will be held in Boston the first week in May. 
Colonel T. W. Higginson addressed a large meeting in 
the North Avenue Church, Cambridge, on Sunday 
evening, on total abst nence.——The creed of Washing- 
ton Gladden is quite largely in demand in the East. 


OBSERVER, 








FROM ANDOVER. 
[FROM A SPEOIAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


The gifts of Mr. Henry Winkley of Philadelphia— 
amounting now to fifty thousand dollars—have enabled 
the Andover Theological Seminary to make liberal 
provision for advanced theological study. 

With these gifts a permanent fund has been establish- 
ed, the annual income of which is appropriated at 
present as follows: 

1. To supply special courses of lectures to the ad- 
vauced class. These lectures will be delivered from 
time to time ia various departments of theological 
stuly, by men eminent in those departments. They 
will be given in addition to the lectures from the mem- 
bers of the seminary faculty, and will not be limited 
to a narrow range of topics. Matters of practical as 
well as of scientific interest will be brought into dis- 
cussion. 

2. To maintain a fellowship yielding six hundred 
dollars annually. This fellowship will be given, in the 
discretion of the faculty, to some graduate who has 
taken the full course of study at Andover. It will be 
open to the class entering the Seminary next autumn. 
itis to be given as an aid to advanced studies, whether 
in this country or abroad, and will be continued to the 
same person for two years. 

3. To provide scholarships yielding two hundred 
dollars each for members of the advanced class. 

1. To increase the aid furnished the students. In 
addition to the sum of one hundred doilars now given 
annually to each needy student, ten honorary scholar 
ships, yielding fifty dollars each, will be offered to 
each undergraduate class. These scholarships will be 
awarded upon a written examination conducted near the 
close of each year, On One or more subjects announced 
at the opening of the year. The minimum mark to 
win the honorary scholarships will be seventy-five per 
cent. of the highest standard of excellerce. 

The aid thus afforded will become to some extent a 
reward of merit, and as such will operate as an incen 
tive to diligence, 

In eXamining the problem of charitable aid to stu- 
dents two things have been evident: One, the need of 
increasing the smount of such aid; the other, the im- 
portance of such a method in the bestowment of aid as 
will consist with the manliness of the recipient and 
develop it. Every student in an endowed college or 
professional school is necessarily to a large extent the 
beneficiary of charity. The amount of private aid 
furnished to students in college is very large. A few 
weeks ago the fact came to public knowledge that 
a single professor in Harvard College had privately 
distributed among needy students in that college not 
less than thirty thousand dollars from the bounty of a 
single man wi! in the last twenty years. The need of 
pecuniary aid is not peculiar to theological students. 





The need of increased provision for the aid of theo- 








logical students appears in the increased cost of living, 
the diminished facilities for self-support by teaching 
during vacation—uo provision being made, as formerly, 
for a long winter vacation ; and, not least, the larger 
demand of the age upon the scholarly equipment of 
the minister. To meet this demand it is needful that 
the student's full strength be given to the studics pre 
paratory to his professional life. 

The obvious evils of dependence upon charity seem 
to be relieved as much as possible in the method 
now adopted at Andover. By this method the aid be- 
stowed will be in some sense an acquisition of the 
student. It will tend to concentrate his strength upon 
his professional work. It will make him more of a 
man—not less. 

The distribution of charitable aid on the basis of 
scholarly merit—personal worthiness being of course 
assumed—has been more generally advocated in Scot 
land than in this country; and when tested has secured 
good results. In Ayrdale Seminary, under Principal 
Fairbairn, the system of gratuitious aid has been ea- 
tirely supplanted by that of honorary scholarships. In 
the University of Edinburgh the view prevails that 
charity should be given exclusively as the basis of 
scholarly merit, and in the Free Chureh there is a 
growing tendency toward the same view. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of 1ews for these 
columns.) 

NEW ENGLAND. 

Stamford, Conn., on the line of the Ni Y 1 New 
Haven road, is a town with a population of about nine thea- 
sand. Itis somewhat rare that a town of this size should 
establish an Infirmary and Home for Aged People, as has 
been done here in building and establishing St. John's 





Church House. This building, which is owned by one of the 
most liberal of Episcopalians in the Statc, is rented to 8’. 
John’s parish at @ very nominal fizure. It is ia ce} sarpe of a 
deaconness, whose sweet, motherly face ams & Leseciction 


on you as youenter. The entire house has teen furnished 
by donations of every article absolutely needed in a house 
which should be used for the purpose indicated. St. An- 
drew's parish furnishes one ward in the Ivfirmary for the 
use of the sick in their own church. Eact ward bas but two 
beds, and the bright, cheery, bome-like look must add much 
to the comnfort and health of the occupants. Lhe house is 
so situated that from every window a beautifal view is ot 

tained, and one quite pities the hundreds of patients in the 
hospitals in cities who are compelled to look out on the 
monotonous brick walls opposite their windows when they 
see the long etreteh of meadow, and water, and sky, visible 
from the wards of St. John's Church House. tis very hard 
to realize when going through this building that but £400 in 
“ash has been received. So well has this amount becn ex 

pended, that it would seem as though three times that amount 
were necessary to produce the same resnits. ‘he current 
support of the house has been provided for by sending the 
Church House basket each week to ladies who have expressed 
their readiness to provide in turn the groceries and r ar- 
ticles necessary. Donations of provisions and uecessaries 
are frequently received. The house was opened February 1, 
and has never had less than two patients in the hospital 


since that time. Two aged men who otherwise would be 
homeless have found a comfortable home for the last yeurs 
of their life within the walls of St. Jobn’s House One 


patient, an employee on the New York and New Haven 
Railroad, would bave lost his life hud it not been that this 
hospital was 60 near the place of accident that be ccnld re- 
ceive immediate attention. It is hoped that money enough 
will be provided to pay for the servicea cf a trained nurse 
The physicians in the town are very anxious that this pre 
Vision should he made immediately. Patients will be received 
and a small sum charged for their board when they are able 
to pay it, and they then employ their own physician. 
The establishment of this house is one of the evidences of the 
brotherly feeling of the age, and that as meu gain a more 
merciful view of God they act with more merey toward their 
fellow man. ‘The success which has attended this charity 
should move other towns to the establishment of # similar 
institution. 

—The Congregational County Conference of ministers and 
churches will be held at the First Church, West Springticid, 
Mass., April 24. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the first church Sunday- 
school at Malden, Mass., was celebrated April 8. The echool 
at Malden was established in 1833, and in the saine year the 
church was built. Three schools bave been organized troin 
this echool. One at Everett, one at Maplewood, and one at 
Edgeworth. The average attendance has increased eighty per 
cent. in twenty years. 

MIDDLE STATES 

—Theo. L. Cuyler was installed first pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., in 1860. The membership 
was then 140. A revival occurred in 1865, and 320 were re 
ceived into the church. As a memorialof this, a new church, 
or off-shoot, was organized, which is now the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church; the Rey. A. T. Nelsoa, pastor. They 
have lately dedicated their new and beautiful edifice on 
Seventh Avenue. In 187! Calvary Chapel was built, at a 
cost of $42,000. That was organized as acolony from La 
fayette Avenue Church in 1573, as the Fort Greene Preshy- 
terian Church; Dr. A. McClelland, pastor. One lundred 
and twelve members left to form this church. The present 
mission schoo!s of the church are Olivet Chapel on Bergen 
Street, and Corwin Mission on Myrtle Avenue. Present 
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1,920; 


membership of 


membership of the church present membership of 
the eflicient 


to be 


Sunday-schools 1,550; and 
Young People’s Association about 500. Contributions 
nevolent objects duripg last year were $14 5690 Dr. Cuyler 
preached recently the twenty-third anniversary sermor 
and thirty-seventh of his ¢ 


istorate here hristian ministry. 





During the thirty-seven years he has delivered 5 540 serm 
ued received into caureh mem erslilp 4,04 cof whoma it 
2.000 were by confession of faith as new converts. Lafayette 


Avenue Church has voted never to incur o lebt 
[Twenty-five men have et added to the Presby- 
terian church ut Newtown, L. L., si: the beg ing of the 
present year. 
The Tabernacie Me list EF 4s! Church at Cumd 
N. J., has grown £9 large that they u i it to erect am 
ary churel I peaks well for tt energy of pastor 


ind people. 
—Mesers. MeAll 


will occupy the pulpit of the 


and Salliens, of the MecAll mission, France, 
and the 


“J the Madison 


Broadway Tabernacle 


West Presbyterian on April 22, and on April 





Square Presbyterian Church und the Fourth nue Presby- 
terian Church 
—The General As ly ra re y te an. «Church 





North will meet at the First Presbyterian Chure Sar 
N. ¥., May if. Ti 
Lexington, Ky. 


—The Executive Committee of the City 





a gnod service to the public £ atthe beginning of 
the year, ® pamphlet entitle * Christian Werk in New 
York.” This is not only ana il report of what are dis 
tinctly known 4s city missionary operations, but is also a 
year-book of religious and nevole worl Hi j ‘ 
nda great variety « ra! and social statis lists of 
irches and charitab! Us, ¢ It w f d that 
there are » pla f re vorship, or one to 24 ec 
ple here ar u ts and bene nt a s und 
atitutior receiving at lisbursing aunually #4 000 000 
Viany olber ter t ry ta t \ an Work 
New York" ean be had co: 4})} ation alt ( of t 
City Mission, 50 Bible H t 

A benevolent Beeston woman now ] yg in New York 

has devoted considerable time to the inspection of West sid 
tenement hou with a view of ame ruting the condition 
of : children who are left alone during the absence of their 
parents at work. <A balding at Eighth Avenue and Thirty- 
seventh Street has been leased, and a day nureery has been 
established. A cor ipetent matre has t pluced in charge 
t Will be cared for free of ex 





asked pern on to build a 

t tot f the bridge, for 

1 opr to extend for a 

lhe ; ‘ levoted te 

Revival services are t st the Brooklyn Taber 
nacle. The Rey. Mr. Hammond takes charge. Much interest 
has been awakened. At one of the aft son Meetings cards 


following were x. gned by a 





al “I, the undersigned, hoy 
be my precious Saviour, and I promise, 
as his loving child and faithful servant 


Manl 


—The spring meeting of the 
held in the Chureb of the lilgrims, at B 


paper was read by the Rey. G. F. Pentecost on “ Inspiratior 
of the Holy Scriptures from a Believer’ sndpoint vote 
of thanks was given Mr. P cost. Att V meeting 
the Rev. Mr. Stricby delivered an address on the work of the 





Home Missionary Association 
At the Presbytery of Nasea eession has just 
ed at Jamaica, L. I., reports f some of e churche 
very discouraging. It is hoped ast another year will 
find better feeling prevailing roughont the district. lo con- 


formity with the desire of the last synod, resolutions were 
adopted providing for the formation of a Woman's Mission- 


ary Society in ea church at 


hurch. $250 was voted to th 


Foster's Meadow. year this church has re- 
’ 


Ine . n { 
duced its debt from 22.600 to =700 Delegat were elected 


to the General Assembly. 


—The ¢pring session of Unitarian churches was held at All 
Souls’ Church, Fourth Av 1e, lust week. It is probable 
that a Unitarian Club, comewhat similar to the one in Boston, 


York in tl 
dress on ‘‘ The Effect of a 
Religion and Morals,” delivere: 
Chadwick. The Rey. Robert ¢ 


fion which followed the 


Will be organized in New ¢ near future. Anad 
View of the Bible on 


t 
by the Rev. John W. 
yer took part in the discus 


i 

Rational 

was 1 

address, as did also the Rev. Edward 
Hale of Boston. 

—Atthe spring meeting of the New York 

Congregational Aesociation a resolution 


Brooklyn 
was carried asking 
and return to the 


and 


Mr. Beecher to reconsider his withdrawal 
Aseociation. His brother, the Rev. Edward Beecher, ex 

pressed the opinion that the resolution was premature, and 
that it would he time enough to weleome Mr. Beecher when 
he signified his intention of returning. 

-The annual conference of the Presbytery of New York 
met at the Scotch Presbyterian Church on Fourteenth Street, 
N.Y. The Rev. Phelps 
When the pastors and elders had completed their reports on 
the condition of their churches, at the suggestion of the Rev. 
Dr. Booth, who is the 
tion in the « ity, aprayer of tt 


Anson G. was chosen Moderator. 


oldest se'tied pastor of the denomina 
offered. Dr. 


Booth said that the reports were the most satisfactory he had 


1 


anksgivipg was 
heard since he entered the Presbytery 
—The Brooklyn Presbytery met in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Henry Street last week. port that 
from 1865 to 1880 the population of Brooklyn had doubled, 
and that the Presbytery had 
burch. 


One re 


stutes 


creased 


heen only by one 


TLe present seating capacity of the churches of 
Brooklyn is one hundred aud sixty thousand. At this rate 
it will seem like a myth that Brooklyn was ever called ‘* The 


City of Churches.” Delegates to the General assembly were 
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Drs. Butler 
Bridges and Wood. 


elected—Rev 

—The memorial meeting in memory of the late Rey fred 
H. Partridge was held it 
Brooklyn, E. D. 


—The Renti 


the ch spel 


x Cominittee of ti Academy of Music, Brook- 
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A resolution was adopted at the Cong \ sl Min- 
isters’ Union at Chicayo, Iil., calling attention to the fact 
that it was time for the evangelical ministers to declare the 
selves On the character of press. The subject discuss- 
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ed was: ‘‘ The Evangelical Alliance of Chi 
ity,’ opened by the Rev. D. Wilcox. 

—The Presbytery of Chicago began its annual meeting in 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, LI] 


unusually large number of delegates were pr The Rev. 


Mr. Lewis was elected moderator. The Rey. John E. Wright 
was granted a letter of dismissal to the Presbytery of Phila 


delphia, North. 
to the Presbytery of Logausport 


The Rev. Joseph McHatton was dismissed 
The Frankfort 
Station, Lll., requested the Presbytery to organize a 
at that place. The Rev. Dr. A. H 


citizens of 
chureh 


Allen, Secretary of the 





Board of Freedmen, states that in the last ten years the in 
crease of the freedimen of the South has been thirty-—cight 


per cent., while the increase of the white population Sontt 
At the present time there are 
3,245,000 colored people over ten years of age in that section 
and 1,100,000 cf 
this number cannot read or write. 
in the last ten 


has sent to 


was but twenty-cight per cent. 


them are voters. Seventy-six per cent. of 
The Presbyterian Church 
700 ministers to the North 


», O00 000 


had cent years 1 


the + 





west. colored people in tt 
The Presbyterian Church eus- 


South but 168 missionaries. 


tains in the South now three normal schools, three boarding 


1 one universi 
work that should be done, 
, , 


Dr. Allen recommends strongly the education of the colored 


schools, fifty-seven parochial schools, anc 


' 





but this is not enough to do the 
men at the South as far preferable to bringing ther North to 


be educated. Some of the churches in this Presbytery w 
have been compelled to receive help from the funds of the 
Presbytery are now self-supporting. 


of the field is very good. 


The general outlook 
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THE PRAYER MEETING. 
By Henry Warp Brezougr. 
FEEL ttat we are more a congregation than a 

_ chureb ; that we are more an assembly than a fami- 
ly. Not that the social feeling is either extinct or fee- 
ble among us; but it does not take on that fall devel- 
opment which it sometimes has, and which where it 
exists is productive of most beneficial results. 

It is a little diflicult, sometimes, for a man who is 
extremely modest, as I am, to say that the strength of 
the pulpit tends to work weakness in the church, and 
that the congregation come to feel as though as long 
as they have a minister who can fill the house, who is 
edifying, and who makes the Sabbath attractive to 
their families and to them, everything will go on all 
right ; but if there could be diffused through this con- 
gregation a feeling that the success of the Sabbath and 
week service largely depended upon the fidelity of each 
member of the church, it would bring to bear upon 
them a gracious influence that would do them, the 
church, and the whole community, good. Men say, 
‘If I stay at home it makes no difference ; nobody 
misses me;” and the very fullness of the church, the 
sense of strength in the church, works deceitfully and 
mischievously. There are multitudes of persons in 
the church who do not do anything to insure the 
success of the work in the great congregation because 
hey have the general feeling that there is nothing that 
needs to be done. 

Then, how is it when you go into the Friday evening 
meetings? The glory of the church always lies in its 
social meetings. They are the pulse of the congrega- 
tion. You may be sure that religious feeling never 
rises higher on Sunday in the great congregation than 
it does on Friday night in the prayer-meeting. When 
folks come to the prayer-meeting they are in danger 
of falling into a spirit of simple recipiency; into a 
want of conscious responsibility ; into a lack of the 
sense of duty both in the matter of coming regularly 
and in the matter of contributing their part when 
they do come. The prayer-meeting is in the nature 
of a spiritual reunion to which everybody is expected 
to bring some provision, and where nobody is ex- 
pected to go and beg. You would not tolerate on the 
picnic ground a person who was not willing to do his 
share of the providing; but men come to the prayer- 
meeting expecting to be fed, and not to feed anybody 
else. 

What theme in this wide world is so rich, so vari- 
ous, so endless, as that of the work of God’s grace in 
the hearts of the members of a great church; in the 
hearts of men that are over-cautious; in the hearts 
of men that are impetuous; in the hearts of strictly 
practical persons; in the hearts of imaginative people 
who glow with excess of feeling; or in the hearts of 
men that always walk with a measured cautious 
development of feeling? Sicknesses come; there are 
disappointments and sharp over-turnings; men are 
vexed with one another; they become angry, and 
they get over it; they fall down, and get up; in otaer 
words, the profoundest spiritual problems known to 
human life are taking place every single day among 
men; and the church has a rizht to a knowledge of 
more or less of that which God 1s doing among its 
members ; but a great many folks come to the prayer- 
meeting to hear what the pastor says. There are 
those that do not care to come and hear their brethren 
pray who would be more than glad to come if the 
meeting were turned into a lecture. The idea of their 
contributiag anything to the edification of others 
seems cither to have been lost out of their minds or 
never to have dawned in them. 

The prayer-mecting ought to be like the re-union on 
Thanksgiving day of a family that have been scattered 
wide abroad. They come together full of news; each 
relates what has happened to him or her; and the 
whole hous: runs over with the stores of heart- 
treasure which they bring with them. Such is the 
blessedness of a great gathering in the old homestead. 
The lecture-room on Friday nights is an old home- 
stead, and we are the children ; and each of us might 
bring to the prayer-meeting things that would be pro- 
foundly interesting and most refreshing to multitudes, 
as the fruit of the spirit of God working upon the 
human consciousness; but for the most part these 
things die; they are not uttered. Oa every hand 
there are buds that do not bring forth fruit in the ex- 
perience of Christians in the church. 

We have the most modest church that ever was, in 
the sense of men’s feeling their incompetency to pray. 
A great many church members do not feel as though 
they coull pray to edification; when they go to the 
prayer-meeting they get behind some broad-shouldered 
person, or sit away down by the door where they can- 
not be seen. They are deficient in forwardness. 
There are few men who stand right up to their duty 





in this respect. The majority either do not come or 
are not willing to do anything when they come. They 
criticise those who do take partin the meetings. If 
a man who has not a silver tongue gets up, and does 
not talk like the catechism, like an essay, or like a 
tract, they say, ‘‘ What is the use of that brother's 
talking ?” I know that a shallow understanding some- 
times goes with active deceit; all meetings are liable 
to be vexed with spiritual flies that buzz about and d 

nothing ; and we are bound to take our share of the 
if the Lord will; but that is no reason why 

folks should not speak and pray. If they are 
found enough for God to love them, if they are pro- 
found enough to have ()d’s work going on in thei: 
hearts and consciences, if they are profound enoug! 
to have sickness in body and mind, if they are pro 
found enough to carry the whole of human experience 

in them, then they sre profound enough to speak and 
pray. We do not want Bourdaloues, and Massillons, 
and Wesleys, and Whitfields: what want 
religion of God as itis manifested in the experiences 
of his children. 

The first motive for going toa meeting of this kind 
is the expectation of meeting the Lord Jesus Christ 
You should go to the house of God because in th 
congregation of his people his presence is, or m: 
more visible and more manifest in your experienc: 
there than elsewhere. After the thousand experie 
of the week it ought to be a very sweet and cheering 
thought, ‘‘I shall be present in the assembly where 
Christ makes himself known to men.” Why. if th: 
face of afriend seen in a meeting gives new y! 
your heart, and diffuses an atmosphere of p 
around about you, how much more should it be so if 
that friend is the Lord Jesus Christ, Il the long 
history of what he has done, and is doing, and is to do 
for you! His beauty, his sweetness, his tenderness, 
his purity, and his fidelity ought to bind you to him by 
a silver cord that nothing can break. 

Then, there is another grand reason for your going 
to such a meeting: you should go for the church's 
sake. You should go with that 
each of you is a brother ina group of brethren, and 
with the hope that while you are benefited by them 
there may be something in your presence, your sing- 
ing, your praying, or your statements respecting (+0d’s 
dealings with you that will help others. Y 
go because you have entered into covenant with the 
church. You should go because it is not right that 
the church should be served by only one brother—ihe 
elder brother. The church that undertakes to edify 
itself without employing the gifts of al! it 
makes a serious mistake. 

So, then, I think that every one of you ought to 
take into consideration the danger which you are in 
of neglecting the church to which you belong. And 
do not persua‘ie yourself that you are doing your duty 
because you are present at the service on Sunday. Go 
to the prayer-meeting; and when you go there con- 
sider that you are not to go like an empty sponge, 
only desiring to suck up what you can that shall 
mote your own spiritual welfare. Go 
that shall be for the welfare of others; and 
they be humble, though thcy be merely flowers 
plucked along the wayside, nevertheless they are your 
gifts presented to (79d, and to those who love God and 
love you. 
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MY SILENT BIBLE ¢ 


By Lyman Apporr. 


‘LASS.' 


MAGINE asmall room, about sixteen feet square, 
-L. lined with hooks from floor to ceiling, the spaces 
about the doors and windows occupied, every inch of 
available wall-room indeed, except the space over 
the mantle reserved for pictures, and that reserved for 
those which I see through the three windows, the 
looking North upon the Hudson River, the one look- 
ing East upon the almost precipitous declivity of Storm 
King, the one looking South—giving me just now—pret- 
tiest picture of all—a group of children and a hand- 
some collie shepherd dog romping together. This 
is where my silent Bible-class meets. The class itself 
numbers upward of a hundred different students and 
interpreters of the Bible; some students 
books, some of the whole collection, one who lived in 
the fourth century, many who live in the nineteenth ; 
representatives of every school of thought from the 
baldly rationalistic to the hyper Calvinistic, men of 
every variety of temperament from the minntely crit- 
ical to the emotional and spiritual, from Chrysostom 
to Schaff, from Renan to Shedd, from F'licott 
Madam Guyon. Protestant and Roman Catholic 
thodox and heretic, ancient and modern, critical and 
emotional, English, German, and Dutch, Calvinisiic 
and Arminian, Broad Church, High Chureh, Narrow 


one 


of single 


to 





Church and no church at all—there they stand on the | 





1 International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for April 27,1883, Acte ix., 
32-43, 








shelves, absolutely without quarreling, strangely com- 
biving in this Silent Bible-class to interpret the Bible 
to me and to my other great Silent Bible-class, whom 
I never see, and whose voices I never hear. To-day, 
varying from my ordinary plan, which is to quote no 
one, and not even to write with their pages before 
me, I propose to keep perfect silence and ask my one 
Silent Bible-class to speak and tell the other Silent 
Bible class what they think of the Scripture offered for 
our day’s study. 


The reason probably why Luke inserted the accounts 
(respecting Eneas and Tabiths) in his work was that 
he found them in hts Petrine documents connected 
with the bistory of Cornelius which follows, and con- 
sidercd that as striking proofs of the power of that 
Spirit who wrought in believers, he ought not to with- 


hold them from his readers.—O!shausen. 


31. Then had the church rest throughout all Judea, ete. 
The church had rest from persecution; for the most 
violent of their persecutors bas been brought to a stand 


by Oue more powerful. ‘ ; 


° They employ- 


ed this period of external repose in strengthening and 


establishing themselves in their divine principles and 


eternal order. 
fear of the 


which 


4 They walked in the 
in a full consciousness cf 


Lord 
s°TO, 


the vast 


wulf was tixed between themselves who stil 


dwell on the earth in the body of the flesh, and their 


Lord, who with his spiritual body reigned in heaven; 
in the meantime, however. they live in the fullness of 
joy mfort of the Holy Ghost 
within them.—Baumgarten. 

ol. Walking the fear of the L 


comLion in the Old Testament, is empl: 


joy through the c who is 


tn This plirase, so 
yed rarely in the 
here, and 2 Cor. v., 
of the 
yd Testa- 


New, being used 
Ly. 


only by St. Luke 
where it is wrongly translated the terror 
Lord. Whatit describes as interpreted by its ¢ 

Ps. 10; Prov. i., 7) is 
the temper of reverential awe; the scrupulous obedi- 
des- 


Dean 


ment use (Job xxviii, 28; Cxi., 


ence to the commands of God; which have been 


cribed of old as ‘“‘the beginning of wisdom.” 
Piumptre. 
31 


the pumbe 


lied, lt was enlarged ; increased in 
sof ita members by the exhortation of the 


Holy Spirit, ge, by the through his 


And iras multip 


help awakening 
audience 


e directing the minds of men to give 


te reaching of the Gospel. The rendering com- 
fort, consolation (as in cur English version), is at vari- 
anee with th mtext, although still adopted by 
Baumgarten.—Meyer. 

2 As Peter passed th mghallqua fy Wi uld to God 


/ 


/ 
the bishop of Rome who will be counted Peter’s suc- 
cessor Would travel as he did, to animate the brethren, 
and would ¢ ve that he i leed the 


Anostle of ¢ 
The foundati 


verywhere pr 
Calvin. 
of the see of Antioch in Syria has 


lirist 


been ascribed to Peter at this period by some. Sut 
however this may he, it Goes not appear that he re- 
mained there at this time as bishop, for he is ssid 
here to have passed through all parts; his visit to 
Antioch, if he did visit now, was only of short dura- 
tion.— Wordsworth. 

33. Hneas. Whether a believer or not, does not 
appear; from Peter’s visit being to the saints it would 
seem that he was; but perhaps the indefinite term ‘‘a 
certain man” may imply the contrary, as also Peter’s 
words announcing afree and unexpected gift from one 
whom he knew not.—Aiford. 

33. Which had kept his bed ht yea There could 
therefore be no doubt cast upon the miraculous nature 
of his cure.—Dr. Lumly. 

34 ind Peter said unto him, Jesus Christ maketh the 

tole, The language of Peter to the palsied sufferer is 
very different from his Master’s in similar cases. The 


disciple performs his work of mercy in the name and 


of Jesus Christ. The Redeemer, on the other 
mmanded with kingly majesty in such terms as, 
“T will; be thouclean;” ‘** Takeupthv bed and walk ;” 
‘“* Daughter, I say unto thee, arise ;” ‘‘Lizarus, come 


forth.’—Dean Howson. 


power 
} 
i 


rand, c 


36° A ccrtain discip Women are rot appointed to 
be teachers, but may be disciples in the clurch!!—- 
Sharke quoted in Lange. ) 

36, full of good works, ete. Many seem to think that 


none car glorify Christ or help to preach his Gospel 
except ministers; but such persons as Tabitha are as 


much wanted and are as useful in their pleces even 


a3 
faithful, able preachers, for while the latter preach th« 
truths of the Gospel by their word, the others substan- 
tiate fthem 
in their 


36 tnd 





strate, and demonstrate the excellency 





lives, Scott. 


almsd. Therefore there 


Peer > 
goods.— B 


? x « ‘ + 
ecods, was not A 


Joppa community of ngel, 


39. And all the widows stood by h It is much more 


'In the notes which follow Liske but one extract from any one 


writer, and endeavor to select such as are characteristic, s0 as to 
give the reader a little conception of their various characters as 
commentators. 
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honorable to clothe a company of decrepit widows with 
needful clothing for night and day, who will pray for 
the benefactors when they do not see them, than to 
clothe a company of lazy footmen in rich liveries, who 
perhaps will curse them behind their backs. (Eccles. 
7: 21).—Matthew Henry. 

39. Weeping. If, as we sit together, the Emperor were 
to send and iavite f us to the palace, would 
it be right, I ask, to weep and mourn? Angels are 
present, from heaven and come from 
thence, sent from the King himself to call their fellow 
servants; and dostthou weep? . . . This is rest, 
no time for tears. For itis the very great mystery of 
the wisdom of God. Asif leaving her dwelling, the 
soul goes forth speeding on her way 
and dost thou Why then thou shouldst do 
tbis at the birth of a child; for this in fact is alsoa 
birth, and better than that. For here she goes forth to 
avery different light, is loosed from a prison house, 
comes off from a contest.—Chrysostom. 

39 


ar); ile she 


some one « 


commissioned 


to her own Lord, 


mourn ? 


coats and garments that Dorcas mad 
them. 
and garments such as 


Showing th 
was with The sense is, Soowing coats 
Dorcas used to make when she 
The use of the imperfect tense to de- 
note custom is not infrequent.—Bloomfield. 


was With them. 


40. But Peter put them all sorth and knecled down and 
prayed. The one in imitation of his Master’s way, 
(Luke 8: 54), the other in striking contrast withit. The 
kneeling betitted the lowly servart, but not the Lord 
himself, of whom it is never once recorded that he 
knelt in the performance of a miracle.—Dr. David 
Brown. 

40 She satup, It is very likely that in the case of 


the reviviscence of saint or sinner, God mercifully 
draws the veil over all they have seen or known, so 
that they have no recollection of what they have either 
seen or heard. Even St. Pau! found it impossible to 
tell what he lad seen in the third heaven, though he 
was probably notin the state of the dead. Of the 
economy of the invisible world God will reveal noth- 


) 


ing. We walk here by faith and not by sight. —Adam 
Clarke. 
41. Hv presented liv alive. When she was raised to 


life they gave her back to the saints and widows. She 
was their property and property was restored. 
Such a working Christian belongs to the neighborhood, 
and is its richest treasure.—Arnot. 

42. And it hy n throughout all This 
cure was wrought, and all the other miracles done, to 
be a means to make the Gospel to be believed which 
he published, and it was an undeniable proof that this 
Gospel was from heaven; for none can do such things 
unless God were with him, or rather unless God did 
them by him; so that this miracle wrought by St. 
Peter did more good to the souls of many than to the 
body of this relieved woman.—Poole’s Annotations. 

43. unclean and 
degrading occupation because of the frequent contact 
with dead animals which it involved. . . . The con- 
verts at Joppa were, it seems, of lowly condition, or 
better quarters would surely have been provided for 
the Apostle. He was quite free from any ceremonial 
scruple in this case, but hesitated to go to a Gentile of 
high position.—Canon Cook. 
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Joppa, 


Ws DP) 


A tanner. In Judea esteemed an 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


TWO MIRACLES. Acts 1x., 32 48 


By Emity Huntington MILiEr. 


MONG the many people who loved the Lord 
wa Jesus were two disciples whose names we know, 
one in a little city called Lydda, and one in Joppa. 

They both served him, butin very different ways. 
One seems to us a pleasant way, and the other a hard 
way. The disciple at Lydda was called Eneas. He 
could not go about preaching, or feeding the hungry, 
for he was a sick man, and was so helpless he could 
not even take care of himself. His feet and his hands 
were palsied, and for eight long years he had lain there 
on his bed. Perbaps his friends were poor, and it 
troubled him to be such a burden to them, and he must 
often have longed to be well and strong, so thal he 
could work and go about the city. Does it seem as if 
such a poor cripple could do nothing for Jesus? But 
if he was cheerful and patient, and had a heart full of 
love for his Master, and tried when he could to speak 
a good word to those about him, he could say ‘* such 
as I have I give,” just as truly as Peter did, and his 
service was just as acceptable as Stephen’s or Philip's. 

We are not told very much sbout the way Eneas 
served, but Peter found him among the saints, or holy 
ones, when be came down to Lydda to comfort and 
strengthen them, so we can be sure he was one of the 
disciples. And Peter was not too busy to notice the 
poor helpless man. He said to him, ‘‘ Eneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whiole,” and at those wonderful 
words Eneas arose immediately, a well man, and went 








CHRISTIAN UNTON. 
out through the village. All the people saw him, and 
they all believed on the Lord, so after all Eaeas was 
able to do even more than if he had not been helpless 
for eight years. 

The other disciple lived at Joppa, a city about nine 
miles from Lydda. She was a young woman named 
Dorcas, and her way of serving was by helping the 
She was full of love she 
showed it by good deeds. She sought out the widows 
and orphans and made comfortable garments for them, 
and was always busy and useful. But at last tt 
generous, helpful Dorcas was taken sick, and all the 
people who knew her were troubled. No doubt 
prayed for her, and felt very sure that God would not 
take her away from them. But one day there was 
great sorrow in the house where she lay sick, 
presently it was told from house to honse that the good 
Dorcas was dead. In that country they used to hire 
mourners to wail and lament over the dead, but there 
was no mourners for Dorces. Every 
where there was weeping and distress, and the poor 


poor. and kindne and 


aa 


is 


they 


and 
need to hire 


widows came to the house wearing the garments their 
friend had made for them, and telling each other about 


her kindness and her beautiful life. They were s 
rowful but Dorcas was at peace. They washed her 
dead body and anointed it with sweet spices, and 


clothed it in pure white white linen garments, and laid 
it in a pleasant chamber. There she Jay 
hands quite still, just resting and waiting. 

Then the disciples sent to Lydda to tel! Peter. They 
knew at least that he would comfort them, and they 
must have hoped that perhaps he would even raise 
their friend from the dead in the name of Jesus Christ. 
They begged him to come quickly, and Peter came. 
They took him up to the chamber where Dorcas was 
lying, and after he had sent all the weeping women 
out of the room he knelt asked the Lord 
what he should do. The Lord told him by his Spirit 
to take Dorcas by the hand and bid her ari-e, and Pe 
ter did so. It was Peter’s voice that said ‘‘ Arise,” but 
the Lord Jesus spoke through Peter, and his power 
brought back the soul to the body, so the maiden 
opened her eyes and looked at Peter, then sat up and 
took hold of his hand. Peter lifted her up, and called 
in the sorrowing friends, and led her to them, alive and 
well again. I am sure they must have wept more for 
joy than they had done for sorrow, and there r 
have been a wonderful praise meeting in that house; 
but I doubt if Dorcas was as glad as 
the Lord made whole. 
both disciples, and if we cannot always, like Dorcas, 
be full of good works, we may be sure that God does 
not forget those who, Jike Eneas, can only wait and 
suffer and bear pain patiently for his sake. 


witb her busy 


down and 


ist 
Eneas was when 


him Eneas and Dorcus were 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 

A SWEDENBORGIAN’'S VIEWS. 
E have read with interest the six papers written 
in answer to your correspondent’s inquiries 


on the above subject. These inquiries involve, as 
you express it, ‘‘ the greatest of life’s problems.” Yet 
the problem is asimple one, if we will go back to 
first principles, and start from right premises. We 


must begin with a true understanding of who or what 
God is in his practical relation to man. Please give a 
‘‘Swedenborgian ” also a hearing on this subject. 

Your inquirer asks: ‘‘Is there any help or comfort 
for those who, when their agony is keenest, 
must still think they deserve all or more than they 
suffer ?” 

We can help such inquirers, though only so far as 
we can help them to see what God is, what they are, 
and what their relation to God is. The true doctrine 
on these points is implied in the beautiful metaphor : 
‘*T am the vine, ye are the branches.” This entirely 
ignores the idea of God as a magistrate or judge, of 
law as a divine enactment, and of man as a subject or 
criminal at the bar. 

God is the vine ; he is the source, and he is the life 
of all. Weare only branches ; we are only recipients. 
We have no life and are nothing in and of ourselves. 
The branch every moment lives from the vine. This 
is precisely our relation to the Lord; we are just as 
constantly and just as really dependent on him. 

With this view of God and man, and their relation 
to each other, it is plain that God does not make law 
any more than the vine does; and that, therefore, 
there is no divine law as regards man that is not in- 
herently in the divine nature; just as there is no law 
of the branch that is not in the life or in the mode of 
operation of the life of the vine. Divine law is the way 
God as the vine lives, and is the way in which man as 
the branch—-when in his normal condition—lives ; 
for the divine life, with its law or mode of opera 
tion, flows into man and gives him life. 

But God, in his real nature, in the inmost essential 
of his nature, is love; love itself; which is infiiitely 
more than love as a passion or feeling. This is a most 
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has foes ;” foes without a 1 foes 
within. Man can do nothing of bis own strength. All 
| his strength is of God w ‘kingio hii Goi unfailingly 
gives him strength, and gives kim ht to show him 
} the work to be done and how todoit. Bur, let it ever 
| be remembered, such strength and light given by the 
Lord are effective and can be ¢ ( is you use 
them. God can effectively work you ly as you 
work. You have got the t ) it, and the real 
foe is sin, whose root is in the form of your selfish and 
evil dispositions. And all the appliances of revelation 








and of redemption are designed to aid you In this war- 


fare and make 1t sue f 
Take courage, then, y : emorse and 
troubled ¢ ciences, 5 A your § for you 
j sec | ise God is already effect y king in you; 
I mean that what he is ways d g¢ for is taking 
| effect in you And thi vident from the fact that 
| you can see your sins ven th 1 a3 yet from a self- 
ish point of view. 

You say ‘God doea not take away remorse for sin 
or avert its consequences.” We ive seen that all the 
consequences of s are the ise ( f a cliseased 
‘ litior Do 4 when t lisease is 
cured, the cor jen mai Do you mean 
that when you have ctori y f t} h the 
warfare of rege rating life ve thu n from 

| asupremely se h t | y r you 
| are gt } { : 1 4 i l n? Ig 
it so with cured bodily dise Do you think that 
the woes of disease will continue to be mingled with 
the joys of health? Do you think that when your 
whole nature has becon i! } in tl york of 
love, and completely permeated with the sweet joys of 


love, there will be any room or any disposition in that 


nature for remorse, or for the painful consequences of 
sin? Can a good tree bring forth evil fruit? It cannot 
be. ‘* The former things,” former states, former 
causes, and therefore former effects, ‘‘are passed 
away”; and all things have become new. Get rid of 


your self-love as a ruling love in all its forms, and you 
will get rid of all your troubles of whatever kind or de- 
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fact be God-like. ir gins, 
warfare against them, and 
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has come inChrist to help you do tl 


you will be ‘‘ born again,” and will at length become 


an entirely ‘‘new creature.” Do not wait to be ju- 
dicially forgiven. Your sins are forgiven the moment 
you cease to commit them: and the wounds made by 


them begin immediately to heal. Look to the Lord, as 
the branch to the vine, for light and streneth: believe 


in him, believe practically and thus really in him as 


‘*the Way, the Truth and the Life.” The way he did 


when clothed with our infirmities, the way he prayed 
and labored and fought that he might overcome ! 
put away the evil--and the evil with him was all the 





hells combined against him—is the way for you to do. 


And he, as the Life, will sustain you in the way; and 
he, as the Truth, will show you the way, and w lead 


you on to certain victory, and will ‘‘make you free, 
not enly from sin but from the 
sin. 


conse j 1ences also of 


E. A, BRAMAN. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
ART ENHIBITIONS. 

The Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
in New York presents, it seems to us, a decidedly 
higher average than some past collections have pre- 
There sre no pictures of such striking charac- 

ter as to arrest aud compel attentior, and bring back 
the spectator agsin and again, as there have been 
ometimes ; but neither are there any to repel by hic 
vusness of conception, melodramatic action, or faise- 
ness of representation. There sre one or two which 
no ordinary mortal can comprehend; such as one by 
George Inness, a meadow scene which rc quires for its 
comprehension as much genius to see the unseen and 
comprehend the incomprehensible as Ruskin possessed 
when he unriddled Turner's ‘Slave Ship.” There are 
one or two which seem to us to be untrue, notably cne 
by J. H. Beard, ‘The Race for Life ;” two greyhounds 
after a rabbit. The instantaneous photograph may 
show that the hound is at a certain stage in his flight 
loubled up with his hind legs crossing his front ones, 
ike a calf prepared for the market; but the eye never 
aw it so, and the business of the artist is to tell the 
story as the eye sces it, not as science demonstrates it. 
But, on the whole, we should characterize the collec 
tion by the one word ‘‘natural.” If the American 
artist has not a large fund of poetry, or humor, or 
sentiment, if he is only occasionally emotional, almost 
never religious, and rarely creative, he is, with very 
few exceptions, neither sentimental, coarse, sensuous, 
nor melodramatic. He has learned to tell the truth; to 
paint ¢//ngs as they are; this is no small acquisition, 
and, let us hope, the foundation for further accjuisi- 
tion, the power to paint /ife as it is, which is quite 
another matter. Among so many good pictures it is 
difficult to select suy for special mention, and tastes 
differ. We have curselves carried away the following 
especially: ‘* Her Only Support;” a seamstress has 
brought in her sewing machine to a country jack-at- 
all-trades to be repaired, and is looking anxiously on 
While he examines it; her little child, sympathetically 
sharing her mother’s anxiety, looks up at the two with 
the vravest concern on her little features. ‘‘Dream- 
lund ;” a fair-baired little girl bas fallen asleep on the 
end of the sofa, her favorite doll clasped ia her arms, 
snd a procession of Japanese dolis is climbing up, on, 
and over the sofa, and subjecting herto a rigid scrutiny. 
The coloring is admirable. ‘‘ Powder for the Besieged ;” 
a brave girl carrying an apronful of powder past the 
wall of the block-house, while two arrows, one on 
cither side of her face, show how narrow is her 
chance for life. The mingied courage and apprehen 
sion on her face tell the story of her conflicting hopes 
and fears admirably. ‘‘'The Coming Away of the Gale ;” 
a Brittany picture we should say; not describable, 
by our pen at any rate, but, though marred by false 
drawing, in mating so small a head to so sizable a body 
in the mother, admirable in the color of the cold gray 
day, andinthe fierceness of the wind flinging back 
the garments from the woman as she walks steadily 
but with difficulty forward, pressing against the gale. 
We have said that the American artist is rarely re- 
lizgious ; but in **The Lord’s Day” Constant Mayer has 
put a wonderful purity of spiritual thoughtfulness in 
the sweet Quaker face. In Hyneman’s ‘‘ Marguerite in 
Prison” there is great dramatic force, genuinely dra- 
matic. For the rest there arc not a few really beauti- 
ful landscapes—too many to make mention possible, 
and too generally equal to make discrimination possi 
ble within these narrow limits; with some very good 
portraits. Take it for all in all, it may be ranked as 
an exceptionally good Exbibition, and one full of en 
couragement for the future. 





sented. 





The Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, 
now open to the public at the American Art Gallery 
in Twenty-third Street, contains many pictures of im- 
mense ir? rest and value. Oddly enough the strongest 
of them ure portraits, of which there is an unusual 
number, and, to mentioa two, not as representative 
of the lot, but which appear to us the best, we would 
refer to Sargent’s remarkable portrait of a young Par- 
isienne, Which appears to be making almost as much of 
a sensation as did his ‘‘ Gypsy Dance” last Fall; and to 
Mr. Thayer’s wonderfully sympathetic and artistic por- 
trait of 2 most charming young lady of New York 
City. The former work is almost aggressive in its 
simplicity, and the pose at first sight gives one an im- 
pression almost of awkwardness. A figure of a girl 
whose face is fascinating but not beautiful, clad in a 
somber black gown, with one hand resting oa the hip, 
the other holding out a rose as if for inspection, is 
painted in bold relief against a light curtain for a back- 
ground, andone do-s not gazeatitlong before the charm 
of the face and of the entire picture steals over him 
and brings him back again and again to have another 
look. The same may be said, too, of Mr. Thayer's 


portrait. One comes repeatedly back to this picture, 


and looks at it the last thing as he leaves the gallery, 


while the impression of its wonderfully rich and sub 
dued color remains for days as a delightful memory. 
Not only the color, but the charm of this face, too, 


impression of a piquant vivacious countenance that may 
at any moment break into acontagious smile, but as the 
impression of the sweet and gracious spirit of a young 
girl whose gentle dignity and loveliness the artist has 
not only perceived and painted with marvelous truth, 
but also has contrived to suggest in the most insinuat- 
ing but unobtrusive fashion. The lily spray just per- 
ceptible in the background is a most delicate comment, 
while one feels at an entire loss to explain how the 
general tone of the picture and the character of the 
young girl seem to coincide so well. Perhaps it is that 
in certain lights the general tone seems to have been 
taken from the color of the eyes, which, being ‘the 
windows of the soul,” give the impression of harmony 
and truthfulness between treatment and subject that 
pervades this portrait beyond all power to express. 
Of other works in this collection tke most notable are 
Mr. Dewing’s “ Prelude,” which, although it occupies 
the place of honor and is distinguished for great deli 
cacy of color and feeling, somehow fails to tell a con 
sistent story or even to suggest an episode. Chase has 
two works, one aa interior of his estudio, the other ea 
pleasing harmony of gray and green of a view on the 
Hackensack. 
are beautiful examples of Gifford, Blackfield, Tiffany, 
and others of the best known American artists. 


Geo. Inness bas a fine work, and there 








RISCVTY Ml Ps) TAY 
NQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any enbject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eicher 
through the columne of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicavie.] 





In a large mannfactnring town lives a lady, fair of face and of un 
usual gentleness of char°cter; so gentle, indced, that she is apt to 
become the prey of hordes of impostors and swindlers. Her bus- 
band, & coarse, mean, hypocritical person, Clung to her for five years, 
and induced ber, against her own judgment, to marry him, solely 
that he might get her money. But she was sharp enough to keep 
her fands in her own hands, She has given him, in support and in 
money, $2,000, and he has never given her ten dollara, ‘his merce- 
nary brute hes not remained at the home (which she provided) but 

' 


one year of the seven since marriage, and his treatment of her when 








he was at home was ench as tostarve and disgnst her seasitive na 
ture. He has been absent now two years in Texas. The wife lon7s 
for his death and for a happy marriage, which she conld at once effect 
were this person out of the way; but she refuses to take my wife's 
advice (and mine): viz., get a divorce instantly. And now, as for 


twenty years past, refuses, largely from timidity, io vo into or re 


ceive such bright company as would benefit her, or to go to any lect 





ure, or concert, or theater- thinks the latter, which she never sew, 
is damning—and from habit and false ideas of holiness associates 
with women exclusive and these sole associates (soured and 
illiterate) are the very ones which any ysician would put farthest 


ts are of the 


from her. Heridess and her knowlcdyve on all pr 
crudest and most bigoted sort. To sce a sweet life terly wrecked 


—she is now forty-five—is a most gricvoua thing. ecting utterly 





the prayers of friends, she is ready usually to sack in greedily ar 


J 


€rroneous doctrine, if she happens to see it in print. 


What can be done for such awoman that she may be happy ? She 


longs for a hneband, loathing the “ thing to which she is tied, and 
yet will not act, 
Can you print a few sentences from this, and su st some helpfal 


course for her ? 

If your friend thinks the theater damning she ought never 
to attend one: ‘' He that donbteth is condemned if he eat 
eth.” Her seeking of women's society exclusively may bea 
protection againat the unjust and unjustifiable jealousy of 
an evil-minded busband, and her womanly instincts my be 
wiser than man’s judgment. The case would lave to be very 
extraordinary which would induce us to urge either man or 
woman who hesitated to take legal measures to secure @ di- 
vorce; a legal separation with the necessary protections 1s 
quite avother matter. Usually when a woman reacbes forty- 
five years of age itis useless to offer her advice unless she 
asks for it. It we had any intluence ia this case we should 
use itto bring her into the fellowship and society of some 
Christian church, and to lead her into some Christian beney- 
olence and activity. 


What is yonr opinion on the temperance qnestion; I meanina 
small place of 3,000 inhabitants like ours, where are twenty-four dram 
shops and dives: the best means 
and eventually close them up,?, We have a Reform Club anda W, 
CT. 


influence 


to overcome their bad 


, but in the six yeara of their existence these grog shops have 


flourished, and our young men frequent them more by far than they 
do the **Club Rooms,” Please do not throw tais in ** the basket,” 


but give it your early attention. W. ALS 
This is a hard question: One that Christian menu are puz- 
zling their brains over and experimenting upon everywhere. 


We can only answer generally that there is no specific for 
intemperance, and the only course to pursue is to try every 
course and all courses until one of them succeeds. Agitate 
for the election of excise commissioners who will grant fewer 
licenses or none at all; make the coffee club as attractive as 
possible by games, entertainments, social life ; follow the 
counsel of Max Hark in ® recent number of The Christian 
Union; hold temperance meetings, get temperance lecturers, 
aud labor to create 4 public temperance seutiment; take the 
children, and hope to accomplish for the next generation 
what you cannot accomplish for this; but above all re'y upon 
the steady, thorough, if slow work of the Christisa religion 
through the labors in ard out of the pulpit of the Christian 
cbhurehes. The Christian church is, in our judgment, slways 
the best temperance society. 


Let me inqnire abont books adapted to a minister who isa not very 





echolarly, but yet desires to study the Bible intelligently and get at 





abides with one, not as in Mr. Sargent’s work, as the | 


| 
| 





the best modern methods for meeting unbelief, and also study 
into the fundamental truths of evangelical religion so as to be well 
gronnded and qaickened by contact with other men’s thoughts and 
convictions. Please write me giving a brief list ef books in these 
directions, and also your preference for some work on ecclesiastical 
history 

It is impossible for one man to create a library for another 
man; public libraries can be thus created, but the individuay 
would always better make his library by lsyivg a foundation 
of reference books, and then adding to it one book at a time, 
purchasing such as he wants for immediate use. He thns 
gets about him a library which is useful becanse it has been 
used. That book is most valuable, not which contains the 
most, but which contusins the most of what you wantto know. 


Piease state in the Union your views of the second coming of 
Christ. Many views are taken in these days of his coming in per- 
son. I think he has come in the spirit. 

We have answered this question frequently at length, and 
can only say that we think the New Testament clearly holds 
out @ prophecy and a promise of a further, and in some 
sense fuller, reyelation of Christ as the Lord of humanity, the 
nature of which is not only not disclosed, but cannot be com- 
prehended by us at the present, ut to which we are to look, 
and toward which, by our Christian growth and our Christian 
labors, we are to haeten. 


B. J. W.—For information reepecting the Tonic Sol-Fa 
system, eddress F. W. Seward, care of Biglow & Main, New 
York City 

Will you please state in your columns that the edition of Jamieson 
Fausset and Brown's Bible Commentary, published by us, iv the same 
in matter as that published by the Hartford house. We bave some 
extra maiter that they have not, and they have some not in ours: but 






ar as the Introduction, the Scripture t of which we both bave 
&) and comments ure concerned, the editione are the same 
ycu will favorus by saying whatis fair correction of 
yours cf the 5th inst., we are very sincerely yours, 


ToLEvo, Ohio. JEROME B. Names & Co, 








Heashs an’ Auihsrs 


THE NEW CRITICI8M CRITICISED!' 

Professor Green’s collection of recent papers on O}d 
Testament criticism, with its copious index of Scripture 
texts referred to, is a valuable book forall Biblical stu- 
dents. The review of Kuenen on the Prophets was 
first written, and is here inserted between the more 
recent reviews of Robertson Smith’s two fascinating 
volumes, ‘* The id Testament in the Jewish Church,” 
and ‘The Prophets of Israel to the close of the Eighth 
Century 8 c.”, He recognizes the soberness of Professor 
Smith in comparison with many of the German and 
Dutch critics, but convicts him of some rash state- 
ments; ¢ g., in regard to the laws of war and the lo- 
extion cf the Tabernacle in the camp (p. 56); and (p. 
10) in assuming that if the child Samuel slept in the 
Temple it must have been in the Holy of Holies. His 
rehearsal of the points uf contact between the Levit- 
ical lew and the history of Elijah is very forcible (p. 
303), a3 is bis summary of the evidence of the an- 
tiquity of writing in support of the probability that 
the law was written instead of oral (p. 339 He fre 
quently confronts the “ New Criticism” with its most 
serious obstacle, When and how could these endes 
have obtained recognition without having a detinite 
record of their authorship and their acceptance? He 
might well make more than a passing allusion to Mal 
achii, 11. If the strict formalism of the Levitical 
law was the latest development of Jewish religious 
life, how came it that the latest of the Prophets ea 
gerly expected the universal triumph of religion as a 
time when incense and pure offering should be ciTered 
in every place, while on the contrary Isaiah and Micah 
expected that triumph as a time when ail nations 
should flow unto the one temple, to worship there ? 

While Prof. Green in terms recognizes the local and 
temporal clement in the Bible, declaring (page 18) 
‘‘inspiration has no tendency to obliterate those dis- 
tinctive qualities and characteristics which link men 
to their own age,” and saying (page 258) that there is 
no objection to ‘“‘tracing the personality of the 
prophets in their several messages,” nor (page 285) to 
investigating ‘‘the question of the Jehovist and the 
E'ohist and all the rest to any extent,” he does not 
after all impress one as acting fully in the line of tnese 
commendable utterances. 
commentators gave their readers some light on the 
question of Jehovist and Elohist. Extravagant things 
have been attempted by the use of this key. But it 
certainly means something that two substantially com- 
plete accounts of the flood can be separated from each 
other by so simple a device as taking first the passages 
in the narrative in which the divine name is Jehovah, 
and next those in which the name is E'ohim. We ought 
no longer to drive students to rationalistic suthors for 
the details of this Jehovist and Elohist question. Cer- 
tainly it is quite teo late to compare it with the prob- 
lem of squari 
does (page 285 


li is time most conservative 





r the cirele, as Prof. Green unhappily 


Does he also mean to imply (p. 545) that he accepts 
the titles of the Psalms? We should hope not. There 

1 Moses and the Prepheta. By William Henry Green, D.D, (New 
York: Robert Carter & Bros. 



































. . . | 
is more danger just now in too sweeping denials of | 


everything the ‘‘ new critics” suggest, than in thank 


ful arpropriation of whatever of real value they bring | 
to cur notice. ‘There was wittiness enough forty-tive 


years ago in De Wette's sarcasm that Vatke and others 
proposed to unlink the history of Hebraism from 
“the fixed point of the 
and ‘suspend its beginnings upon airy nothing 


grand creatious of Moses,” 
But 
the sarcasin did not prevent similar methods of investi- 


” 


gation from attracting more and more of the younger 

German theologians, until to-day the current in that 
° It 
flood that must ebb somewhat, but we need not expect 
half 


direction is proving itself almost irresistible. ig a 
an ebb that will leave the shore line where it stood 


a century ago. 





Kants Critijue of Pure Reason. Philosophical Classics 
(Chicago: &. C. Griggs & Co.) This is the first of @ series 


of small volumes upon the works of the principal German 
philosophers ‘Eng 
lish readers and students” the great ideas of Germau philos- 


The design isto bring within reach of 


ophy in connection with their authors. This aim and unde:- 
taking cannot receive too high praise. 
important departments of thought shou.d be desirous of 
shariug their intellectual possessions with others working 
When this practice 
becomes more common the greut thoughts of the world wil 


That specialists in 


along other lines is surely laudable. 





be more accessible to the mass of intelligent people. The 
present volume on Ks: is by Prof. Morris, of Michigan. 


The treatment which Kant reccives at bis hauds is mainly 
critical. 
indeed, the whole volume, is firin faith in the progress of 
philosophy. Doubtless the idea is good, and many may think 
that it hus led to excellent results in the present case. There 

to however. It does 
conduce either to clearness or fairness of treatment 


The idea that underlies the exporitory part, and, 


are serious objections il, uot ulways 


to regard 
the great conceptions of one thinker as introductory to t! 
of another, especially when it is the steudfust 
belief thut the ultimate test of 
is Hegelianisio. 

Morri: 
his criticisms for the most part to himself, and made it his 
special task to put the ingin ideas of the ‘ Critique of Pure 
Reason" into the clearest and simplest English ut his ecm 


expositor’s 
adequate philosophic thought 
Prof. 


In our judgment the exposition of 


would have been much more valuable if be had kept 


mand. An example in theology may illustrate the relation 
of Prof. Morria to Kunt. Take « thorough-goioy, old-fush- 





would t 
ali of them 


ioned Calvinist, and we can easily imagine whal 
his estimate of preceding theologies. The test of 


would be Calvin. Suppose him to be dealing with 


ee 


Augustine, 


hyrl 


Calvin's theological father. Doubtless be would find much 
in Augustine to approve, but he would, beyond question, 
qualify his approval by the assertion that the ancient Bish- 


op’s ideas were better conceived and better expressed in the 
of the theologian of the 
He may be right or wrong; this, how- 
ever, is his method. For our own part we do not care to 
hear just yet of the final philosophy, but prefer having 
great thinker studied and written about from @ syinpathetic 
appreciation of his work and with a controlling de 
exhibit that work in the best light and to the h: 
tage. 


writing Reformation. So witb the 


Hegeliun of to day. 
a 


sire to 
ghee 


t advan 


American Government. By Hon. George Shea. (Boston 


fall 


Houghton, Mittlin & Company.) This little volume is in 
substance an address delivered in New York, in April, 1582, 


before the Faculty and Students of the General Theological 
Seminary. It is not a general treatise on our government, 
but is intended to show that the American Government 
founded in the Christian religion. The author seeks to 
present the unity of the ecclesiastical polity with the princi- 
ples and administration of our constitutional government 
He does not agree with 
those who would wholly dissociate religion from the govern- 
ment, drawing everywhere a broad line of distinction be- 
tween the religious and the secular; nor has he sympathy 
with ‘a class of erratic-minded religionists in our country 
whose mere feeling, or what they misconceive to be con- 
science, disquiets them because the Constitution, in their 
fancy, omits to establish, as by human positive law, that 
God exists.” In this he doubtless represents the best part of 
the American people. The great anxiety felt by a few, to 
have the Constitution amended so as to include distinct 
declaration touching the Christian religion, is not shared by 
a@ very large portion of our most intelligent and earnest 
Christian men. Nor, on the other hand, do these feel any 
apprebension for our free institutions if religion, and the 
Christian religion, is recognized in our public schools and in 
Sabbath legislation. The author's treatment of his subject 
is mainly historical. He dwells upon the church in the early 
English days, and traces its influence down to the time of the 
American Colonies. No prominence is indeed given to the 
Pilgrim Fathers or to the Puritans, but stress is laid up< 
the fact that in bringing with America the 
law of England we brought Chrictianity, which was a part 
of the common law. The 8; ycudix contains extracts from 
various decisions in the United States as well as in England, 
showing that offenses against religion and morality are pun- 
ishable because they strike at the root of moral obligation 
and weaken the security of the social ties. ‘Such cffenses,” 
says Chancellor Kent, ‘‘ have always been considered inde- 
pendent of any religious establishment or the rights of the 
church. They are treated as affecting the cssential interests 
of civil society.” 


is 


and of the common law of the land. 


a 





n¢ %o commen 


Chats About Books, Poets, and Novelists. 
Williamson Hazeltine. (New York: Charles Scribuer's 
Sons.) Readers of the New York ‘‘Sun” have long been 
familiar with the comprehensive and exhaustive book re- 
views which have appeared in that paper over the initials 
M. W. H. These reviews have been notable rather for vigor 
of understanding and grasp of detail than for wealth of 
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imagination pth of ins always « written, 
thoughtful and vigorous, they huve occas '¢ come very 
bear the line of the best reviewir as In the case, for instance, 
of the article on Zolu, whict b mcst able and clear charuc- 
terization of the roan, the method, and the work. This vol 
ume is made up of @ selection of these notices, and a careful 
reading of the book cives ove at appreciation of the in 
dustry, resolute good sense, and vigorous thought of Mr. 
Hazeltine. They are the sort of readivug whiek Dr. Johnson 
would have enjoyed to the ful I'he critic's limitations, 
when one compures him with our other writers in criticisn 
are the lack of certain elements which the raodern « 
ical work supplies in w remarkable degree her i 
| everything which Mi nold or Mr dinai Mr 

writes, u delicacy ur ntensity of insight w to 
carry them to the inmost recesses of the writer's thougbt and 
temperament. This mood is the re t of wrare union of 
tellectual syinpathy and tic sight, and these it | 

world has bec to; u as in bing Lhe true ‘ ts 
of criticism. It suid st Mr. Liazeltine pos es 
either of these quali ay warked degree he writ 
always wiih viger and wietimes with @ master rasp of 
his subject, but rar th warmth, insight, and the eubtle 
fellowship of mind v tmuind which all of our best critics 
POsscEs. 

A Year wit ’ or rd sd Seasons of Ne 
Enyland, and A Year A ng i've or | 1: r 
By-ways of Ne Engiand. By Wilson Flagg Bost 
Estes & Luuriat.) Mr. Flag harming studies of nature 
can now be had in three attractive volumes’: the foregoing 
aud * Haleyon Days" It is needless to characterize the 
quality of Mr. Flage’s style in this place; it is enough to re- 
cull the fact, accepted loug ag that he is one of the most 
charmiy and suguyestiv f that increasing company of 
writers wl ring to the work of des bg nature not only 
@ tratocd and native observation, but the graces of 
style in recording what they have seen. Mr. Flagy 
izve made it possible to preserve the New England summer 
in the library throu the winter months, and to introduce 
into the hottest Aug luys something of the clear ontline 

f December Kirds, trees, flowers be 

al ji fe nies Visible and audible to 

season, When nature is beginning to oper 
a pew chapter, these thr volumes will prove @& charming 
addition to any library which does not include them. We 
would all understand and love out-of-door life more if we 
knew its resources and could ail ourselves of them; Mr 























Flagg is one of those tiustworthy guides who can put 
possession of this inexhaustible empire of beauty and t 

Landniarks of English literature. By Henry J. Nicholl 
(New York: D. Ap; «& Co.) It was the purpose of Mr 
Nicholl in this volume to bring into clear view the eatest 
men in each successive age of English literature. In his 
admirable he disuvows any intention of offering his 
book as an juate record of the growth and genius of 
English literature, but he thinks rightly thata brief and en 
tertaining work which brings into @ strong light the yreat 
men of each succeeding era may awaken interest in our 
liter re, and my ve a3 & hand-book and guide book for 
the att d general reader. For these purposes this book 
is admirably adapted. It Las the great excellence of being 
nteresting; the literary men whose careers are brictly 
eketched and whose works are bricily chsuracterized are 
lescribed with sympathy, and while the critical insight of 
the book is neither very keen nor very sure, the narrative is 
very skiliful and trustworthy 

Ancien! Classics for En hk Readers. (New York: J.B 
Alden.) This series of brief, condensed accounts of the great 
literary works of Greece and Kom taken ite place among 
the stundard authorities on these subjecta. The Uvook? 
although smallin size are weighty in matter, admirably 
written, and wholly adequate in their scholarship ; indeed, it 





may be said that no other series of books embodies more 
truly than this thet zlish scholarship of the day, For 
English readers who desire acquaintance with the great 





works of antiquity these books may be recommended as 
the very best within reach. The edition now in course of 
publication by John B. Alden, 18 Vesey Street, N. Y., and of 
which the volumes on Cwsar, Herodotus and Cicero have 
already appeared, is very convenient in fori, substantial in 
binding, aud well printed, with clear type, on a good quality 
of paper. Taking into account the fact that the books cost 
but thirty cents they are xceedingly well made; they are 
also issued in peper covers at fifteen cents 

Leclures, and Other Theological Papers. By J. B. Moziey, 
D.D. (E. P. Duttor The late Canon of Christ Ch I 
aud Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford 4 


Ai CirCit ali 





one of the most sug thinkers in theologi 
E laud. 
but he ly original; and his 
Early Ages best hely 
difficulties involved in the Old Testament. 
the Miracles”? are a recognized 
volume contains only fugitive pieces not 
into book form. Some of the topics discussed 
culiarly English interest ; but ir 





Originalit 


was genuine °a5 In 


"is one of the 3 in meeting the moral 
His ‘‘ Lectures on 
This 

gathered 
have @ 


of 


theological classic. 
before 
pe- 


ulii- 


ithe main they are 


Versal interest \ fine specimen of absolute candor and 
spiritual insight is afforded by his pauper on ‘* Jewish and 


Heathen Conceptions of a Future State.” 





The Christian Year. By John ‘ble. Parchment edition. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) This is auother of the Parchment 
Library, printed on hand-mu paper and bound in limp 


parchment antique, It isa fitting companion to the Thomas 
lf ove will take the former for ten minutes’ quiet 
and the latter for a like quiet compan- 
ion of his evening just before retiring, be will find in this quiet 
opening sud closing of the day a wonderful sedative from 
the worrying excitements of his duily life, and @ rea! spiritual 
exaltation from its inevitable earthiness. 


a Keimnpis. 
readiug when he rises 
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ITERARY NOTES 
M Warner & ary rf , 
Lug with t! Ma eY 
} & W } 1 f 
gs ff Herz k 4 W 
Mr. Hienry ¢ Fra 
Illustrated New 4 
Problems of the 
Prof. Ret I 
\ pri +, Wiarh 4 f ‘ ( 
department of che ry 
Mr. } 43 Wr , ‘ , - 
th ‘ ? Wwe ldir ) 
! Niavara R 
' vig ne bas wt Toa i 
tt 1 t ) Lara. a CC ‘ 
ent A Century of Roundels.” 
M i ar i’ A L lf 
4 1 1 New t, and ( 
I ol ( n thu i Bul er [ i 
Phe Century ” w ereasfier discor 1 t 
pth b f Home and 8S ety lhe V« { Wor , 
terature, i rder to m fe 1 article 
Mr. Edwin DM i A ’ eC f | I 
America the ! x WW 
School, ve ft { Street t lay ¢ 
Mac an & hed @ new stor vi 
Yor Stray Peur ! ‘nl ea ne ! 
new writer the Dollar Serie ( led ** The &t 
Melicent 
The more le read fr I 
Cooper *’ the tter ‘ I r rrih f 
unusual quality 4 ne I rary repute 
for its author 
Henry Holt & ¢ huve added to both the t ! 
series Of nov Ml | 
Ward,” in some respects the mo arefully w t 
this popular writer 
—The life of William Cullen Bryant, in the America 
Men of Lette ReTies prepared hy M in t 
R.G.H ard t are t 
syard Taylo 
May “* Cer Mr. Warner tur the table 
critics w have een attacking him and Mr 
y cl article entitled ‘* The Faglish V« 
gw the ate | AS LOL 
S. Gotteberger has added to ex é ce 
of stories {arianela trar sted fr t Span hof G 
dos by Clara Bel! Goidoa s tl anthor of the n 
‘* Gloria,” reviewed ji hese columus s time sinc 
The Putnams sre a it to ah & Ine Of poems hy 
John Albee. Mr. Albee devotes hisoself in summer to far 
ife on the FeUC ust Ne Ww 4 i tle, N ti 4a » end 
winters in New York as ao journalist and a man of lett 
Bl poetry bas ft iw Du 1 AV r 
Two pleaeant books have theen added by Funk 
Wagnalls to their excellent rary Colin Cl s Calend 
by Grant Allen, a charming and profitable book for ou 
door reading, and ‘ Highways of by Da 
Pryde, a book contains Ine €Xx 1ggest 
for readers 
—J. R. Osgood « I eh d r th mmer the 
life of the pos t R Sarmue 
Longfellow "ar iawW ( ‘ iI 
Hawthorne. Tt 4 & Wi Vi 
Burnett's ** Through O Ad tio 4 M F 
story, ‘* The Led Horse Cla 
Mr. Charles Barnard, whose admira stories T 
Christian Union, the St. Nicholas,” and other 
ure 8O We K mm, retires from his editorial connection wit 
“De ry o deyote | ‘if exclusively to writing f 
young readers. This is good news both for youny and ¢ 
Mr. Barnard is @ careful, conscientious writer, whore work 
has the highest tone and is of the best quality 
—‘ The Illustrated World,” published by the publis 
‘* Golden Days,” is the name of a new illustrated story 
Which starts off with pictures most of which we judge to b 
reproductions, with an editorial page which lacks character, 
and with stories which belong decidedly to the sensationa 
school. The first issue is never a fair test of any periodical 
but ** The Illustrated World” will have to make coneideral 
udvance to compete with ‘* Harper's’ and *' Frank Lee ‘ 
Roberts Bros., who have recently republished Hamer 
tor nplete works in @ very handsome form, have broug! 
out a new editic f I iers and Etchings” handsomely 
bouud lack cle Ww gilt les and back. This } 
hus the faculty not ouly of publishing choice books, t 
printing them well and binding therm the 1 t attrac 
style Their edition f Landor': Im wary Conver 
tions’ has had w large sulk England, avd we trust alae 
this country 
—We acknow } fs ry > 
newspaper. At le 45 A LeWRpaper, & 
receut issue, indeed, of laily paper rece y started the 
literary cofert of Ce t Sin ¢ great city It has come 
upon usin the full 1 an f ro jored Fue paper 
hieroglyphic type, und a rable illuetration (that is, for a 
Chinauiat and from the dull conventional similarity of 
dress assumed by 1 t of ir cxchanyes it sl out ' 
& PCa AMong pigeons, or a Chinese ambassador t) 
White H e In the a of « revulaur lnterprete 
we fue me¢ diffidence in speaking of the conteuts of th 
excell t eheet, it we feelsaf L m at thecditoria 
work is uuder the charge of mcst intclligent aw energet 
W-iters; that the press work is wit it « tion admirath] 
and—unintelligible; that the tone of the pay ire, hig) 
and for the best public good, and that, on the whole, th 
purer is representative of the highest and most admiral! 


ournalism of 
title 


type of Celestia! the present day 
we can decipher, th is ** The Daily Choy 
propriate name for a journal which handles + 
dexterously the wo3t vital questions of the day. 
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Gil new publications delinered ai 
Touma of thia vaper will be acknow!- 
edged in ifs earciest avbseguen? tsaue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptiy advising us of any 
motasion in this rexpect. Accompanying memo- 
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randa of prices are desiradl 


LGR RAT SUCCESS. 
I LISTORY 


OF THE 


Peggle of the United States, 


D APP! Nak N.Y 
“FE es Paies Parts 29, 39, 2 
* Retrospect of a Long Life By S Ha 
Am. 8S. S. Unt Phita | 
“St. Ulrict r Resting on the King’s Word.” 
By E. A.M 


RoBpent CaRTER & Bros., N. Y. 
“Moses and the Prophets By W. Robertson 
Doppp, Msap, & Co, N. Y. 
Selections from the poetry of Robert Browning. 
Forvs, Howarp & Hunspert, N. Y. 
“The Housekeeper’s Year-book.”’ By Heien 
Camphe 
* Books, and How to Use them.” By J. 
Dyke. 


C. Van 
Harper & Brotuens, N_ Y. 


(Franklin Square Library.) 


“Stray Pearls.” By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
** Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle 
and Themas Carlyle.” By J. A. Froude. 
Hoventon, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston 
** Medical Essays.” By Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Henny Hort & Co., New York, 
Leisure Hour Series: ‘the Chelsea House- 


holder.” 





Leypoupt, N, 
L sand Schools By S. 8. Greer 
bale sand R ng By W, E. Foster 
Press. Boanp or Envcation, Phila 

* Manual! of Forms.” By Alexander Hedge. 

“The Divine Origin of the Bibie.” By Benj. 
Warfield. 

“Through the Desert.’ By Mra. A. K, Dun- 
ling. 


** Gathered In.” By Mra. A. K. Dunning. 
* Dorothy Dorchester.” By Helen B. Williams. 
A.D. F. Ranvoutrnu & Co,N. Y. 
“ Royal Grace and Royal Gifts.” By Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 
Cuas. ScRIBNER’s Sena, N. Y. 
By Marvin 


“In the Shadow of the Pyrenees.” 
R. Vincent 

** Gates into the Ps 
Vincent 

* The Index Guide to Europe."' By Lafayette 
A. Loomis. 

* Critique of Design-Argument.”” By L. BE. A. 
Hicks. 

Unitep BRETUREN Pus. House, Dayton, O. 


alm Country.” By Marvin R. 


** Holy Voices.” By E. 8. Lorenze and I. Balt- 


Atlantic Magazines, Unitarian Review, Harper’ 
Montbly, Modern Review, Magazine of Art, At- 
lantic Month 





NEW 


P U BL ICAT IONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 60’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


A Novel By Arthur 8. Hardy. Ismo, $1.26. 

A striking story, of which the seenes are laid ip 
France auc Spai the ** Atlantic Monthly ” says 
**Tris a positive 1 leasvre to take up a book so pene- 
and 1 10ble thou zhi. It 
e seen the finer qualities of wo 
isly and so subtly displayed.” 
Second 






ong Kine 
manhood so sene 

C2 Fre tedition Bold be _ publication. 
Edi tion ready immediate! 


ELSIE VENNER:; A Romance of 
DESTINY. By Onrver Wenretr 


Houmes. New Ed 
tfron. Crownsvo,¢ ili top $2.00, 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 





\ ni & OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
“NOTE BOOKS 
Each ¢ tains Tits tory Note by Grorcr P 
LATHROE hor of A Su t Hawthorne,” at 
original tull-pa Etching,a a Vignette Woodcut. 


Crownsv rilt top, $2.0) a yu un le. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VAOTIO IN TOURIST IN EUROPE 
Edition for 18s Vith four Maps, including a 





new a' de ante ite Map, « Traveler's Calen 
dar of Eccle astical and — lar Festivals, Pil- 
wrimages, Fairs a list of the most 


famous Pictures ‘in the RA ib hie Galleries of Ku 
rope, arranged accordit » the nationality of the 
artists, lsmo., roan, f axible, $2.0, 





* For aale by all bookvllers Sent by mail 
post "paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,, Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


Henry Warp Bercuer’s 


Sermons tin Plymouth Church. 





Published weekiy in ‘* PLY mou ka PUL- 
PIT,” 7 cts. per copy; SZ per vear; to Cermy- 
men, and tueo!oz ical studeate, #1. 70 


FORDS, HOWARD & HU LBERT, N, YX. 





From the Revolution to the Civil 
War. 


By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 


| SECOND EDITION NOW READY.) NTH Y 


| Sample copies mailed for W cents 


McMaster’s *‘ History of the People of the | 


United States” has been received with enthu 


siasm by the press, by scholars, and by the | 


public. Its publication has been recognized 


as a literary event of no small moment, many | 


admirers of its graphic pages declaring it to 
published for sifty 


} 


be the most noler:rorthy bool 


years. 


* The author, with well chosen words, and in pict- 
uresque style, presents a succession of living pict 
ures, Bhowing us Juet how life went on day by day, 
how people Occupied themselves, and what they 
thoucht. All thts isreal history. It makes fascinat, 
ing reading. Not the first or the fa:nteet shadow of | 

iu ssis tobef und on any of these paves. 
Or @ great charm of the book consists in its artistic | 
vu ing of topics and of facts. The pictures ex 
malts aud complete each other. There is a wonderful 
combination of colors, »nd of light and eh ide, the 





, effect of which can be seen on!y by those who read | 


—({The Churchman 


‘‘Itagiad, yet strange, surprise to find that a 
task which was looming up for a p oper workman 
has already been undertaken and nearly completed, 

Heretofore the story of the nation's incep- 
nd wrowth has been frequently described, but 


aud see the whole.’ 





ti a 
ian ne ver been 
not only describes events and people with remark- 
able fe leity, but has the power to lead the reader on 
from point to point, so that bis pases have the swift- 
ly-im vine } anor ic attraction which one fee's in 
a railway train, asi t brinws new scenes every mo 
1eut to the eye."’—|{ Boston Herald, 








**Itisa Bt: srehouse of facts c neerning the life, 
feelings, and limi tations of the p eople, attractively 
Kr yuped, and stated with precision and mascu'ine 

ergy. . . Bids fair to be the authoritative 
hi story of the United States for the period which it 
covers.’’—[The Nation. 


**No one can inger long over this volume without | 
perceiving that we have init a fresh and valuable ad- 
d.tion to our national literature, which calls for im- | 
mediate recognition. The planon which the work } 
is construcfed ix similar to that of which the late | 
lamented Mr. Green made enc h brilliant nee in his 
* History of the English People.’ ‘his truly 
admirable scheme promi ines te » be carri ied out, if we 
may jJudwe by this first volume, with an amplitude 
of research and thoroughness of scholarship which 
will give weight to the author's views, wad a viror 
and picturesqneness of style which will give them 
currency. —{ Boston Journal, . 


** His theme is an important one, and we congrat- 
ulate him on hia success. His style is interesting 
and lively, and he gives suc b axraphic picture of 
our forefathers that it is a pleasure to follow him. 
‘The socia! life of our ancestors is a y inter- 
esting and so widely different from the life of to-day 
that the chapters de voted to its description cannot 

ail to entertain, if ouly by the marked cor itrast ex- 
hi ibi ted. . The author has one great quality, 
and that is the po »wer to arrange his ideas and mar- 
shal his facts. It has rarely been cur province to 
n ee a bo ok with so many excellences aad so few 
defacts."—[New York Herald. 


*He carries outis 
ful way, his prom fi 
amusements, the li erary 








pation=, the 

veral epochs comprehended within tt 
surveys rh cardinal qua ities « style, Incid- | 
itv. animation, and cnuergy are everywhere present. | 
Seldom, indeed, has a book is whieh m ‘ep es 
stantial value has been soh ur ited t 


iveness of form bee n offered byan American ‘autho r 
to his tellow-citizens,—New York Sun. 


** His work, if the succeeding volumes are of a 
piece with this, will not be merely the most inatruc- 
tive of American histories, buta valuable contribu- 
vn to narrative literature. His subject all historians 
may envy him ; his information indicates dilicent 
and well directed preparation ; h!s style is always 
clear, often picturesque, and sometimes elequent. 
—{New York World 


‘*Not since Macaulay's famons third chap »ter on 
the ttate of England In 1685 has there been published 
a piece of historical writing showing a wider range 
of information, asur rliterary touch, than the first 
chapter of Mr. Mc Master's.”"—[The Examiner. 

‘*The narrative style, colored but not strained, 
spirited but with no attempt at eloquence, and free 
from rhetorical faults, is particularly attractive.”’— 
(The Evangelist. 


To bz compieted In five vo'umes. Volume I, now ready 
Octavo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, NBwWYork. 

Latest important Hymn and Tune Boook for Con- 
wregatio: al singing. Alao for choirs and homes. 
Every tune singabie and sweet. 

By J. P. HOLBROOK, Mus, Doc. 

( Musical editor of Songs for the Sanctuary.) 
&vO wae 450 pages, 774 Hymne, 403 tunes, 
Price, post paid, $1,50 

Special terms for introduction. 

** The bymns are choice aud as full of music as 
they are fragrantof the spirit of devotion. It is 
dificult to speak iu adequate terms of the music 
without seeluing extravawant.”—[Christian at Work, 

.*. Copies forwarded to pastors or committees for 
= — subject to return if not adopted, free 
of ch 

‘Address the publishers, 


AS. BARNES & Co., 
111 & 113 William Street, New York. 
34 and 36 Madison Street,Chicago. 





READY. 


Geikie’s Hours with the Bible, 


Volume V.—From Manaeseth to Zadekia and Con- 
temporary prophets. With illustrations and index 
U niform with the previous volumes, Price $1.50, 

For sale by all hooheslie “re. 

Beyond Criticism.—[Clhurchman. 

Full of rich and varied learning.—[N. ¥. Herald, 

Circulars On application, 

JAMES POTT, Publisher, NEW YORK, 


made interesting. Mr. McMaster | 


| 


| 


| 





By ANNA BowMAN BLAKE. 


| A New Serial Nove! 





AGE ENTS } my GHA RiEs B WEBSTER” 
668 Broad’ 


SONGS OF FAITH, 


HOPE AND LOVE, 


A NEW SINGING BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Which will satiefy every want in both Hymns and Music, and be acceptable to every Christian 
| denomination. 


By ALBERT 


G hapa and Beautiful livinns without sectarian theo! 


| t de onal poetry Ihe music is tres h,v Borous lnspiring, 

le mtr bute d to this book, and nota single trashy tune will be toand in it 
} 

| 

| 


In size the pages are one-third larg 


wr than other sim 
and musical, Sengs of Faith, Hope and 








WM. A. 


HARPER'S | 
MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


CONTAINS: 


“‘The Sister,” 


From the picture by E. A. ABBEY 


POND & CO, 





Frontisp'eee. 


San Francisco, 
By Wituiam H. Bisnor. Illustrated; 


The Treaty of Peace and Inde- 
pendence-—Il., 
By GrorGsk TicKNor Curtis, Ilustrated, 


| The National Academy of the Arts 
of Design, and its Surviv- 
ing Founders, 
By Benson J. Lossine. Ilustrated; 


Roman Carniva! Sketches, 
Illustrated by Re:n- 
HART; 


Anthony Trollope, 
By W. H. Potiock. With Portrait ; 


The Brooklyn Bridge, 
By WitiiamM C, Conant. With Twenty-one Illus- 
trations ; 


A Castle in Spain-t., 


Iilustrated by ABBEY; 


Nehemiah’s Plan, 
| A Short Story. By Kars W. Hami.town; 


| The Middle Colonies before the 
Revolution, 
By Joun Fiske; 


Art Study at Home and Abroad, 


By Professor Joun F, WEIR; 


Fresh Air in Summer, 
By Dr T. M. Coan; 


Poems 
By Hersert E. Ciarkke, EvtzapetH STUART 
PHELPs, and Louise CHANDLER MOULTON ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

Frailties of the Woman cf Fashion, and their Cause. 
—The Weather Prophet.—Wagner.—Authors and 
Publishers.—The Correspondence of Carlyle and 
Emerson. 





Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Anecdotes,—Norristown Etchings (J. H. Witt- 
1aMs).—“* Forcing his Hand” (Warrer Carey). 
“Love's Victory” (R. K. Muxkitrrick).— 
**Mine Shildren” (CuaRLEs FoLLEN ADAMs), 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


| 
| 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, .cccc-.scccccscccess coves St 
HARPER'S WEEKLY... 
HARPER’S BAZAR.....5..6:5.5<00 
The THREE above publications, 
Any TWO above named.,............,. 





re 





HARPER'S YOUNG ‘erga enasaenees coocee 1 BW 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE Jiettianenie el 
ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE ‘ 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
RRGHNGDR) <2. cncies cnassnavanuceviancacteaghamnss lent 

Index te Harper's seen 1 to 60. 8yo. 
Cloth....... RTLESK caidas CAAA ET ORERIE 4 00 


Postage Free to oy subscribers in the United 

States or Canada, 

HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Full list of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
Harrer & Brotuers. Subscription Price, per 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 
t#@~ HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 

titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 

will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sa,, N. Y, 


OOK B MARK TWAIN, 


BOOK BY 
Entitled, ‘‘ LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI,” 


And the richest, raciest volume of all ong! Twain 
Se illustrations. $2,500 in cash 
Zee to 








way, New York, 


a 





J. HOLDEN. 


gy weak sentin ve mn is agen 


a d will wear weil Fhe best composers hay 


iar works paper ar 1 binding and contents, literary 


sove leaves nothing to be desired. Price 40 cents, $35.00 per Loo 


» Union Square, New York. 


THE EVANGELICAL HYMNAL. 


Pre pare dby Re v. Coas,. CUTHBERT HALL, pastor of 
1 First Presbyteran Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Profesko, SigisMUND Lasan, Editor of the 
“ Hymnary. 

By mai’, post paid. $2.00. 622 pases, 8vo., cloth, 
re hs nee 61) excellent Hymns aud 46z classic tunes 
all eted and adapted with special reference to 
n higher standard of ecclesiastical music. 

In addition to tye usual iudices there js a complete 
** Biowraphica!” index of Authors and Translators, 
wiving a brief account of their lives and works. 

is It isa che@ring sign when a book so reverent, & 
scholarly, eo almost absolutely accurate as ‘ The 
Evangelical Hymnal,’ is offered for the further 
ance of praise,’ Phe Independe 

Specimen pages free. Keturnable specimen copies 
sent to pastors or cOmMmittees for examination. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO , MEA 1 William Sc, 
New York, 34 & 36 Madison St., 
Chicago. 









PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 


Medical ‘— During the 
Middle Ages. 


A contribution to the History of European mor 
als from the time of the Roman Empire to the close 
of the Fou By George F. Fort. 
vol., royal Svo., cloth., pp. 500. $3.50, 


J, W. BOUTON, 706 Broadway, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ALL IN ONE! 
GOSPEL HYMNS 


NUMBERS 
1, 2, 3, and 4, 


OF WHICH 


Over 12,000,000 Copies 


HAVE BEEN SOLD, 


ARE NOW BOUND 


IN ONE VOLUME 
WITHOUT DUPLICATES 
ENTITLED 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


CONSOLIDATED 


rteenth Century. 


T is imposmble fo obt ain such a larwe number of 
favorite Gospe we frou any Otherone source, 
or at sucha lowy rice, 8'Songa 
Music Edition, in Boards, 75 Cents. 
Words Only, 20 ee 
Send 10 Cents additional for Music Book, 
and 2 Cents for Word Edition, for post- 
age, if ordered by Mail. 
Finer Editions at $1.00, 3 
GA full Cataloxue went OF 


82.50 and 86,7 
n ene at 
rder hrough any iokseller or 
Music Dealer, or from me Publ = & rs 5 direct. 


John Church & Co., Biglow & Main, 
Cincinnati, O, | New York. 


~ A GREAT MUSICAL SUCCESS. — 
MINSTREL SONGS, 


OLD AND NEW. 


Nearly 100 of those wor!d famous Plantation 
Songs ail Pepular Deledien that have made 
the fortune Minstrel Lroupes, and of which bit 
son & Oo, he old thee ge rights of a large numbe ar, 

More true, origins vleasing melodies may be 
found in this volume th: an in auy other extant. 


Price $2. Boards; $ _ 82. 5U Cloth, 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE. 


Tue MustcaL Favorire contains about 50 very 
musical pieces of mediuuw difficulty, by the most 
opular compcsers, as Waldteufel, Gottschalk, 
Bitke, Wilson, Schuman, Aubert, Lamothe, etc., in 





| all 36 Composers. 


Price $2 oe $2.50 cloth. 
Very Easy Inetruction Books, with very entertain- 
ing airs for practice, are Winner's 


IDEAL METHODS 


gor spema. i Gan o 

for Piano ‘or Ca pinet rgan, 

For He ‘ Price of 5 For focer dion, 

For LgeO et or 

For Fi * each For Bat oO, 

For Flute, 75 Cents. Kor Boehm Flute. 
Simple instructions, and nearly 100 tunes in each 
Mailed, postpaid, for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 


CHas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y 


For Guitar 











~ Sunday- School “Anniversaries. — 


Biglow & Main’s vtiny Annual No. 10. Beau- 
tirul Songs prepared especially for Anniversary 
Occasious 

Price, S4 per 100; de. each by Mail. 





a —A bnew ; Service of appropriate 
Floral Py alse, Selections adapted for Floral 
Sunday (or C mati res u’s Day,) with new music, by H, 
. MAIN, 16 page 
Price, &4 per. 100: 5c. each by Mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN 
76 East Ninth street, 81 a street, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
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Financial and Ansurance. 
THE WEEK. 
We referred, in our last week’s review 


’ 


be 1D 


atter of earnings, espec- 


to the remarkalle record gr made by 


railways in the m 


ially since the aking ui f winter’s 
blockages, and the subsidence of the 
early floods. We give, herewith, more 
comprehensive cifations from = railway 
returns, cxhibitinge a wider field of oper 


ations, covering the month of March on 


sixty ne of the representative roads of 
the country, not embracing any figures 
of the Penn. Railway, the N. Y. Centra), 
the Erie, Lake Shore, Michigan Central 
Baltimore and Ouio, or their immediate 
connections (for these corporations re 
fuse to give the public any information 
respecting weekly or monthly earnings). 
The reports of gross earnings for these 
sixty-one roads for the month of March 
1883, aggrepate as fol] $23,199, SS6 
for the same period of 1882 they exhibi 
ted 19,535,798, making difference in 
favor of 1885 of over =35,650 000 ; equiva 
lent toan average gaiu of ne arly nineteen 


11D rease of 
This 
Western and 


g Norther 


percent, a stan agercgale inc 
t. of mileage 
in the 


includin 


less than nine per cen 





gain is more marker 


Northwestern roads, 


Pacific, St. Paul, North Western, Wa 
bash, and Burlington and Quincey, and in 
the Southwestern, including Missouri 
Pacific, Kansas and Texas, 81. Louis and 
San Francisco, and Texas and Pac 

Of the Southern roads, the Louisville and 
Nashville, the East Tennesce, Virginia 
and Georgia, and the Mobile and Ohio 
are conspicuous for their gains. Ly 
these it will be seen that the increase is 
not, by y means, due whol y to the 
traflic in breadstulfs tithough this 
furnishes a vast inerease of freight 
transporation but to the carrying 
of ccotion, and to a large gui 

in the percentage of passenger 
trave], due somewhat to « revival2in im 
migration from abroad, and to a large 


new wheat and 
mir iog fields, Middle- Western 
States. There is an elasticity in railway 
trafic which warrants 
an annual increase in the estimates, asice 
from the increase in the development of 
resources population. People 
travel more, aud depend more and more 
on railway facilities. Our wealth, is 
increasing ; the c! people living on 
their fixed incomes, and enjoying leisure 
and travel, is rapidly in the 
country, and helps, more than is thought, 
to swell the return of railway earn- 
ings. There is a new connection con- 
templated between the Southern and 
Southwestern lines of railway, which is 
advancing tle interest felt in the South 

ern roads. The East Tennessee, Virginia 
and Georgia road will soon complete its 
connection with the Southwest system 
West of the Mississippi River. Thisis to 
be effected by the line now nearing com- 
pletion via Vicksburg and Shreveport. 
When this enterprise is accomplished, 
and the combination contemplated be 

comes a fact, we shall have, in this 
Southern route, the shortest line of 
communication between the Atlantic and 
Pacific; which may change tke prospects 
of some of the older lines, or at least give 
them a sharp competition. Yet it must 
be borne in mind that the | .ion and 
Central Pacific roads hav* at last estab- 
lished a local business wuich cannot be 
disturbed, which is very valuable, and 
which compeusates for any rivalry in 
through traflic. 

The Agricultural Department from 
time to time gives the condition of crop 
prospects. Its last report, April 1, came 
before the beneficial rains in California, 
where it indicated, from the outlook at 
that time, a partial failure in wheat. 
Since that date the copious rains have 
removed all doubt, and the California 
wheat crop bids fair to exceed that of 
1882. Other sections east of the Missis 
sippi River have advanced their prospects 


migration movement to 


from the 


in average years 


and in 


too, 


ass of 
growing 


all 


r¢ ally in¢ tie Burea report I 
e is every reason 1 be | soe ‘ ‘lg 
Spe gy the oullon: for winter wheat, | 
enuerall ] tKi In el me ex 
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3 ‘ ) very arge st > 1 Vv im | 
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nds impros 1 ahealthiy way seu 
rt but w a 7 4 firm ac 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC : 


Mutual Insuran meni ny |: 


\ 7 ' y ~ 
i nA VEUUATY « 
The Trust Conf to the Charter of U 
‘ } ‘ ’ 4 \ ent of | 
P } ul ] 
ff J ary, 1S Shi 
I Mar i « | 
i 
rr 
iry Lf I 1 SS 2 , , 
I peta b 
A } o 
tetu re 
' : | 
| 
( 1 ° A v | 
{ ¢ 2nd Sta YS om 
( y, Ba t 
Re $5,974 
R : Cia 
( u 4 
Pre , 
Cash in | bed 
1x r res A t 
tit f - i 
iti v e } 
there r 4 pr t il 
frer 7 y,t 5 hoof ar 
! Ww ‘ and i tt 
t al repr itive 
ifter ‘I t xthofi y 
w i r x 
certificates t produced at t ti ppl 
ment, and cance 
, Woy nor . : ee | . 
A len i yt | 
the net ear? premiums of t Company, for 
he year y 31 DD r SS, r which 
certitica will be issued on aud after Tuesday 
the Firs f May nex 
By order of the Board 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
| 

J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EL MUND W. CORLIES, | 
H. H. MUORE, JOHN ELLIOT TY, | 
LEWIS OURTTS ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
OHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTURN 

JAMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, | 
DAVID LANE, 7EORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON An .bUORNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 

. A. RAVEN, AS. G@ DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIs, BANUEL WILLES Ss, 
BENJ. H. FIELD CHAS D LEVEKICH, |- 
JOSIAH O. LOW, ILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG, | 
RKOYAL PHELPS, THOS. B.CODDINGTON, | 
ag tee Fr. OU NGS, HORKAOP. K PHUBBER, | 

HAND, WILLIAM DEGROOT, © | 
sous 'b, HEWLETT, J! HN et My 

VILLIAM H. WEBB D CON SMITH, 

OHAR. P. Bi RDI rT, | 
JOUN D. JONES, President. 
CHAKLES DENNIS, Vi ¢- President, 


W. H. WH. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, Wd Vics-Pres't. 


FARM MORTGAGES, 


| 
INTEREST GUARANTEED. | 
fee 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds, 


At Nationa! Bank of Commer n New York, 
The restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons during eleve: 1 years’ business. Informa- 
—_ Forme and Testimonials furnished on applica 
tion, J.B WATKINS & OO., 


lawrence, Kansas. 


| 
& 
Hwy Dicktnson, New Yor’ Manawer, 442 Hroadway = 
| 


MANHAT TAN “SAFE. "DEPOSIT | 


AND STORAGE CO., 


346 and 348 Broadway, N. Y. cor.,of Leonard St 
Offers a Safe Repository for Bonds, Deeds. Mort- 
wages, Wills, and other valuable PApOrs, Truuks, } 


Silverware, Jewe ry, Paintings, 
Safes to ro nt from #10 los: 200 yer yenr. 





a 
Wel ON, Pres, 3 8.FISHER, Vice-Pres. 
FRED'K FOSTER, General Manager, 


THE C HRISTL AN 


-| For 


UNION. 


CONTINENTAL INS. 00, 


100 |Broadwav, New York. ” 





es r Uneurne remiums $1,524, 1 5 
woe nth ot er Claims. . 365,545 27 
apital paid in Cash 1,000,000 00 
\ Sarpine a, 557,565 69 
Tota! Cash Arsete .. $4,450,534 50 
This Company conducts ite bnsineas under the | 

eetrictions of the New York Safety Fand Law. 

The two Safety Funds together equal $1,100,000, 

GEY. ” HOPE, Pres’t. 


vara Peck. Ser'y 


| eee vestments! 
ol SOVERNMENT BONDS. 


figher af ites of Interest. 
- J.CHEW. Ire i Jone oe ‘Mo. 


“Sal Silver Ware. 


of 


of So! 





perience over fifty years in the 


mat sihsitatie Ip SILVER WARE, com- 


jined with t ‘antages that large capital 
and iced increasing business afford, 
¢nable the Gorham ( stand PRE- 


jompany to 


EMINENT in this department of art oe 


Spoons and eo orks 


as low as goods of 


Csorham Solid 


on 
SVE! 


the Trade 


by 
much inferior grade in quality and workman- 


e sold 
asers can be assured of 
of 
ey 


ip, 89 that purch 
ie 


ainis an article sterling 


quality 
(9253/1900) wilios 


that 
ltr wie ark is stamped on every piece. 


k ne 


will see 


tie 
This 


stamp has now become as well tk 


country as is the Hal! 


ire guarantee for good quality Trade 


GORHAM M'F'G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS, 
37 UNION SQUARE 


STERLING No 


sale by Jewelers throughout the U. S. 


1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





\\Futtons sintety-© 
e 





CESso! 


| STEWART & co. 


174 Fulton st., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Care- 
fully selected Patterns of 
CARPETS, ETC., 
OF ALL GBADES, 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 


Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


| Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,ete, | 


ALSO, 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES. 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES 
HARDENBERCH& CO. 


. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave.,cor Henry St., Brooklyn, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 


The best Creamery, Orange and | 


Delaware County 
2 ODD eee. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON 
AMS 


. 
Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 


, 


received fresh every morning. 


Anda of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


Refrigerato rs. 


. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 


general assortment 


in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St, Brooklyn, N. Y, 





2fO8e ANSWETING Ah AQGVETLisemeny we 
sonjer a favor upon the Advertiser ant 
Publisier by stating that they eaw tH 


AScertisorent i» ne Thesatan Vowe 


yw ib thls | 


Mark of England as a 


| 
9) 


€ ! 
on | 


MASON & HAMLIN 
BEST 


ORGANS aan 
(areat World's 


CERTAINLY 
Industrial ( ompetitien for sixteen Year 


at an, Also, cheapest 
Style 109: 34 octaves, sufli t a 
for the full parte of popular t 
: ; r far o6 ut S22 Goe hon 
dred other «tylem at B50, 857, #5, & #78, YS, 
glo, Bild to S00 and up. The lar aty re not 
” é ctepdis 21 ALED but } Y UNRIVALED by any 
other organs i isl, HRY Payluents, or rented 
New tad Cat irek. 

The MASON AND HAMI IN Organ and 
Fiano t o 14 Tr t.. Bostor He, Mth st 

Byuare), New "Yo k. 149 Wabash Ave 


eines 





| a C 

1] : ire 

| THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 

| O. Box 24 si and 3 Vesey St, ew York 

‘WE WANT ore BOOK AGENTS 
For Gen, Dodge's and Gen. Sherman's Bran New Book 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


OUR WILD INDIANS, 





Introdut n Gen. Superb Illustra 
| ome his «reat work wa ibecribed for by 
Pres arti r, Ger "Gra t. and hundreds of eminent 
| men, and is indorsed as the most Valuable and ‘I hril 
| linge book ever written It be ke wildfire, and is 
| the wran teat chat eto « mney offered to 
Axe bts pa or 0 ire en 


Plate, pt a Therine  Ryecliney 


| 
| &C 0. ‘ "Hartford, Cc nin 
| Dress Reform, 


Union Undergarments 


jE. 6 I: 





era in On 
Bou pet ‘ 
‘ ek w heen > a 
Speciaity. r 
Brace a 
| Sark plometiy attended to. 2 
M = A. cage nigh ER 
Rast 14th St, Ve 


“JAMES 


| 
| wZ 





NE 


| 
cnnr | ™ BEST THING KNOWN ts 
WASHING+> BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES L ABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
<a miae a gives universal satisfaction, 
fi I Lor por Without It. 
| ‘; ‘ . BEW ARE f imitat 3 
| well desig tou ead. PEARLINE is thi 
| ONLY SAi a lnbor-sas ¥ 4 pound, and 
way 1 of 





_JAMIS PYLE. NEW YORK. 


AUTOMATIC 


or * NO TENSION "? Sewing Machine 
BEST AND STRONCEST SEAMS. 





a eee 
2 ASIEST TO WOk K. 
ENTIRE. SAFETY Pa HEALTH. 
i 








ve ‘ar FFA Paap Aerae 9F & 
Villeox & Gi WS ie dae Ur Oe Davi ayy ate de 
Y ES! o 
AL ABASTINE is unequaled aon Walt F inish. 
t produces « fine, durable and handson b at 
Ee onomical, aud cau be applied by any one 
not for sale in y< ur neixt hborhood. seud t« SSEEL EY 
BROTHEKS, 32 Burling Slip. New York, 


AVERILL PAINT COMPANS, Boston and Chica: 
#0, for Sample Card and Testimonials, 





ae 


f 








FACT AND RUMOR. 
Peter Cocper’s will left an additional 
$100 000 to the institution which bears 


h 


Ss name. 


Disastrous floods are reported from 
Canada, where the breaking up of the 
rivers snd dams is ocessiuning much 
distress at various places throughout the 
dominion. 

-A passenger train at Bound Brook, 
on the New York and Puilade!phia new 


was run into py a» locomotive on 





a crossing, and although 
*ked off thetra and set 


on fire no me was killed. 





persons, however, sustained various in- 


The steamship © City of Merida,” of 
the New York, Llavans, and Mexican Mail 
Steamship Line, on her homeward bound 
voyage, while off Cape Hatteras, on Tues- 
day evening, April 10, in a dense fog 
collided with an unknown = schooner. 
The schooner with 
to have been lost, but the steamer was 


all hands is supposed 


beached, sand crew, passengers, and 
cargo were saved. 


nT x . Ww 
Tie Marquis of Lorne last week | 
notified tie British Consul in Boston of | 


> 


his intention to visit Boston, arriving | 
apd the Consnl, in view of | 


there April 
the recent developments in connection 
with eyuamite consp rators, requested 
the pe ice 
cautions sgainst any vivlence being at 
tempted on the Vice-regsl party. The 


Brunswick Hotel was to be their head 





ities to tase proper pre 


quarters. 

—A body of leading citizens of Phila. 
delphia gave a banquet in the Union 
League Club building of that city on 
Thursday last to Congressman Wm. D. 
Kelley, the champion of Protection to 
American Industries. It was the occa 
sion of his sixty-ninth birthday, and the 
affair was made a memorable one by the 
brillis of the banquet hall, the dis- 
tinguished company, and the significance 
of the speeches made. 

—A complimentary dinuer, presided 
over by Dr. Fordyce Barker, was given 
at Delmonico’s on Thursday, April 12, 
to Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. Two 





hundred physicians wele med him to 
New York, and Dr. Hoimes acknowl- 


edged the compliment by reading 





them a 
poem written specially for the occasion. 
Other distinguished guests responded to 
various toasts, and the festivi-ies lasted 


till a late hour. 





5 Beyartment 


See SSE See Se 
New YorK, APRIL 19, 1885. 


a 





THE ‘E F FEC T OF CLIM AT E, 
In the issue of The Christian Union 
for March 29 a letter was published in 
this column from ‘8S. T.,” of B—, 
Michigan, in which very decided dissat- 





isfaction with The Christian Union was | 


expressed. He neatly and graphically 
summed up his objections in the follow- 
ing sentence 


“Fou hare no right to sell @ lamb and 


We were glad to have him speak frank- 
ly; The Christian Union beli-ves in jib- 


erty and frankness of thought aud speech 


—even wheao the thought and speech are | 


directed against itself. We were, how- 
ever, plessed to receive the following 
reply to ‘''S. T.,” and as our readers have 
seen one sile we think they will be inter- 
ested in the other: 





West Miron, O., Apr. 2, 1883, 
Dear Ch: istian Uni 
With 8. T. of B , Mich , we have been reading 
Tae Chrisian Union ; the * lamb” we purchased 
vrown # beautiful sheep ; and we are astonished 
the seme lamb evolves a“ pig” in Michi- 
cause must be latitude and climate. 





Neither cin we comprehend how a Christian living 
under the Constitution of the United States could 
take any other position than did The Christian 
Union upon the Cainese question. 
Fraterna!lly yours for The Christian Union as it 
is, J.P. 
P.S.—To pold up your lands have I written. 


Fourteen 





T HE 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSVHATE 


is an appetizer; it stimulates the stomach to 


renewed activity, sud iu mauy ways toues up 





und invigorates the whoje system. 
i uumiatest ni? Catar caused by po 
’ ™ i 4 
ol : it Tt) ut , irse of A - 
i ! ‘ wit Aver’st arti i 
Deserving of Contidence. ther t 
'* t ih v's BB INCHIAL Trovais " 
r Aston Bro i D 2 





Lime Juice and Pens u 
claim as the best aid to 
MASSEY & Co., 1,121 Bro 


adws 





“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of Ue advertiser must accompany 
each **want.” Cards for others than sul 
aerivers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
ine, no card to erceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted, from New England 4 lady of 35 


years or more, to take charge oft he house and four 





children (aged from 4 to 9), of a gentleman of 
moderate int N. ¥. City ab 
probably for years. References ex 1. Ad- 





4 Young Lady, & norma 





| 
| 
- Presbyterian, this office. 


like some pupils to for examinatio 





or would voto the country for the Fummer as yvov- 














rness.—A s A. M., No ving Park, 
Rocheste x. 

Wanted yen's to eolic subscription I 

y county for 1 Unior Adress 
Christan Union, 2 

Wanted—A colored orphan girl from eight to 
weive years of A good home and carefu 
rait insure idress Mrs. E. A, liassinger, 
; rus, Crawford Co... 0 ) 

Cottage tor Rent—i offer my cottage at Point 
Chautenqua for rent for the season. New, large, 
well-finished and completely furnished Address 
Rey. Wm. B. Mareb, Talima Ouio 





Delightfully located on the grand old bills of 
Litchfield, Conn., near Echo Farm, making a 
charming summer residence — an _ old-fashioned 





homestead and farm of about sever 
with ont-buildings, etc., late residence of George 


Cooke; will be sold to close an estate. Address 


-five acres 
’ 


J. UH Co ke. care Wi eox & Gibba S. M. Co, 655 
broad . New York 


Wanted—Summer board for gentler 
four children, and nurse, Northern Massachu 
ferred. Location must be healthy and conven- 
to railroad facilities. 
lars as toterms and accommodations, with refer- 
ences, W. Uf. C, Corieatian Un alon offi e. 












Acdress, with particu- 





Fern Case.—A hand d-ome black walr fer: 
case, 15x nehes, zinc-lined, on castors Good as 
ew, W ynias, ferns, and 
several et y y t nd 
make 4 Address M. M., 
Box 225, 
| A iandsome|y and fully furnished honse tu 


rent in one of thy most desirable locations in the 
Dining-room on parlor floor with 4d 


waiter to the kitchen ; sixteen reoms. Ket 





or !f Owner Can remain ten months w 


$500. References. Inquire on premises, 403 Clin- 
yn Avenue, Brooklyn 





Wanted —A complete file of * The Advance,”’ 
Chicago, for 1875. Five doliara will be paid if i 
goed feondition. Addresa Mrs. EH. Mille 
iwelfth Street, St. Paul, Minn 





} 


Ww anred.—A lady jivingin a healthf 
re, & t twenty miles from New York City, 
ortwo young ch'ldren (who for any 


il country 


would tak 
reason are deprived of a mcther’s care) to board or 


to rearand educate. For adclicate or sickly child 





his 18 & rare Opportunity, as the air is pure and the 
tuation dry and elevated: besides, the village 
boasts unusual medical ability. Terms moderate. 
References exchanged. Address Surah E, Allaire, 
White Plains, N. Y. 
A Registered Pharmacist, competent and 
reliable, Gesires & tiuaiion, First-class references. 





\ddresa * 


Masa. 


Pharimacist," Box 40, Easthamptor 

Wanied.—20 boarders for r; adalte 

referred. Keading R. R. 45 mint rom Phila- 
t Location high, large mansion house, 











va shady lawa, good stabling. Ret 
exchanged. Addresa P. O. Box 39, Bri 
Montgomery Co., Pa. 








Two e Children can hav 

ome, in ¢ a thf cation, with thorough in- 
rtruction and faithful care. Especial attention 
tiven little ct Keferences given. 
ad 





,ddress Box: 


GONSUMPTION. 


] have a positive remedy for the above diseases , by 

its vee thousands of cases of the worat kina and of 
sus standing have been cured. Indeei, a aoe 

faith in ite effica> y,u at Lwill gen 1 DW BOT- 

s EE, toge- with » VALUABLE TRE AT- 
or uineuee, “t any sufferer, Give express & 

Cy aadee DRT. 4. SLOCU ai, tot Pearl 8t,N.¥ 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT ssc: 









{ Ne wand benutiful CHROMO CAI ARDS, 








nate in New Type, and an Elegaut 48 page, 
Git Bound Floral Autograph Album, a! 
| forlo cts. SNOW & CO. Meriden. Ct. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 





ST TEACHE Rs, 
Americus and Foreign. 





For every department of tnatrnction, low or high. 
promptiy provided for Follies, Behos gy Uol'eges 





QOireulars of good schon'!s, with intellix idvice, 
free to parents persunaliy. Mailed for 4 ave <A 
skilied ‘leachers should have ‘‘Appilicatic Form.’ 


J W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 


7 Hast lith St., nour Sth Ave., N. ¥. 


pprereevTe MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. Ef. 

The Fishty-seventh Aunnual Course of Lectur 
bevius August lI and ends No 
For Circular : dilines: 

QO. P. FROST, M.D 






x5! MMER SC HOOL OF EL won { TION. 
Cobourg, Ontario, Canada 








Term of 6 weeks—July 2 to Au. wet 1 
This Summer Course « r tion | 
study » Teachers 8, Clere 
1 al vanced stud uu | 
of acquiring a ku edge of a vitally d 
exceedingly practical subject. De 


Moderate rates for boarding. In« 
sion. Send for descriptive circu! f c 
Secretary National Sc! of 3Elk and Or 4 
tory. 1,4l6and 1,418 Chestont St, Philadelphia | 


FOUR Pages to 8S. S. Superintend- 
ents and Teachers sending address to 
Wm. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square. N.Y, 


FREE! CARDS and CHROMOS 


We will send free by mai 
Ge rriman, Ri ne ho ar 














A Ba 






Cards. on tint os a K | 
aad eee t? | 





il eut ¢ liv al ece t e 
at pior postage. We wil l free by n | 
Oe tenants ten of our beautifu r 








@. 3 eu 
ul Oil Chro- 
AK ines F. GLEASON & 
Summer Stree tB ston, Muss, 





. Awents w 


| 
NEw STYLE (rold Beveled Kdge and | ( 
Chromo Vis ting Cards, finest q nalit | 
largeat variety and lowest prices 50 


nee wie name LOc., a presert with eac ho order. 
TOR BROS. & CO., Olint onville, Conn. 


e Ot ‘the three hundred give dat three” 


LILIPUTIAN BAZAR. 


Spring Cata'ogue, 





which we mail Free. 


Our ‘‘ Perfect" waists are incom bat at rly the be 
in the worl d. They support the Clothing directly 
from the 1 ; and will be founc dispensable 
for their cout nd h ic valne to a wrow'ng 
child. We se lth i 1, Bubject to refund of 
money if not satisfac tory. 








yu 






1 for tri 








BEST & 60., °%2"r 254,500" HY, 


No Man need Lack — a 
A FROM ASSOCIATION PLA, —~ 
¥ ‘S 






of any kind first decide WHAT to bulla, i 
HOW to build, by wetting our b ok, which wives a 
wide range of approved aud practical desixns from 
dwellings costing $500 up to $20,000, Larwe quarto, 
17s illustrations 
“A larwe aud handsome pub cath on. profusely 
strated, inte resting t to any : » and of pecu- 
terest toan intending builder, as it is calcula 
ave him time, labor, and money.’’—[N. Y¥. 
noe encent, 
“We Na ag thorouwhiy examined the work, \ 
V be of great interest to those intenc 
* and we coneik ler wt a practical sche 
sible associ atic [Christian at Work. 
Practic al. beai itiful mane sonomical plans. The 
wonder is that a publi ~— of this kind has not 


















been issued befor -—[(N Weck y Witne # 
The only low-priced architectu: al book, and most 
hel, ful building scheme ever offere rice iY cote. 


by mail, postpaid, Stamps taken. 

i7 not aatixfed, 

CO- OPERATLT VE BU 5 ay PL 
TION, 24 Be at t 


TRAVEL [ 


Estimates of Cost tor Tours to any purt o 
t. 





"TO EUROP i 


TIOKETS ISSI ED and RELIABLE 

TION CHEERFOLLY GIVES. Special ar: 

menta for escorted parties tu foreign lands. 

particularain wonthly Trave/, a 
Address AMEKICAN L XC 

BUREAUO, 162 Br adway 

‘ WAS BARA TTON), jayer. 
H. aap tire ale J Ks auderdale. 
Wiettia at simce Isi4 > v Lauderdale, 
IAUDERDALE & CO., 
Real-Eatate and Lonn-Agents. 

10 Washinwton Ave.N., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
References: £. 8. Jones, Presideut Hennepin Co, 
Sank; T. A. Harrison, President Security Bank; 

JndveC, E Vanderburg, and any relicble business 

iit min Minneapoiis. 




















BiG PAY to cell our Rubber lrinting Stamps. 





Salples free, Taynor Bros. « Co,, Cleveland, QO, 





_Vor. XXVIL., No. 16. 








“1S THE BEST it THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuri ng ee. results in POWER ANI 


PURIT 
ing t 


Y, LENGTH AS Wr OF TONE, leave noth- 
© be pidedien ng The CHICKERING SQUARE 


PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 


brated 


> METALLIC AcTI which forever pre 


vents the poss asibility of atmospheric interference with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


F 
addr 


150 


NEW YORK. 


Meni 


To 
ous 





r elegant new Ilu: 





Que and All, 
es j wpe 


strated Catalogue, just published 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenue, 156 Tremont St, 
| BOSTON. 


n this paper. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE 


,COD LIVER 
OIL’ AND LIME.* 








ait R C H 
USHIONS. 


iH. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 


Box 2197 Office, 26 Broadway, N. Y. Citv. 


MENEELY BELL FOU! NDRY 
I 

Monesly & Co., West ps 
es BELL FOUNDRY. 


opper and Tin for Chugeken, 
farms, Farms, ete, Lady 
RR ED. Catalogue sent 


'VANDIUZEN & SiET Cnaianct ”" 





HALE (here) foutn Glastonbery, Conn., send freq 
jooseberr 


Catalogue of best Raspberries, Blackberries, chy 


ey THE M CHESTER Strawberry, BA 
——- 1 of ry A soe as cee scent, 


color, good quality and fi ES of Plants 


WITH (,000,000 YOUNG ONES 







° 


=a 


ME A 
* Pla 


a 


218°" WHO WANTS BIG BERRIES 





fe coon “AND, LOTS OF, THEM. 


ail Or expre 3 10 al nite a 











LENIS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SERS 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopadis, 


8, W. Green’s Son, 74 & 6 Beekman Nt. Neo 


on now pty a a fortune, Out 

worth 10 1: e. Address B. @ 

RIDEOUT 4 00.. 10 Barclar &t nY 
siz 


$72 f.0 ES: 





Ae aa vat yome enstiy — Py 
Try ‘ rista, rag 4 





ALLE 


SEG pees nour en own. tormaand 6 ona 


».. Portland, Ma, 





$5 to $20" gare, Sati Rosas 


(jel 





SANDS: BT INE sip 7 EAUE 


COPYRIGHTED BY BY THE’C DOMESTIC” S.M, Co NEW- “YORK end 


YPABILITY 


f) 


g 


pER apie 


THE LIGHT RUNNING 





























APRIL 1%, 1883. THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 








The BATTLE of the BOOKS. 


A deliciously charming collection of choice litera om 
ture at fabulously low prices; an ever increasing ‘+ PRICE TW 


wonder. "— Z7imes, Passaic, N. J 


THE 
“The printing and paper are so good that even the . ' 
© KEAKVIR LIBRARY. 


The Elzevir Library is perfection, and the pov eo a i 


fastidious bibliopole would never think of disdaining 


such a presentable production Presbyterian, Toronto 


will always be your debtor for the happy idea Jous 
B. Lysprook, Blacksburgh, Va 

Enoch Arden, at a co-t of twoecents! Some philat o No, 2t 
thropists ought to buy several hundred copies for di 


fripution ir Osnl 3 — e ur SVracuseé >. 2 ‘ > 4 a 
ribution in hospital tear did . Contents of this Number 

















Mr. ALDEN is proving himself a real benefactor, by ¥ 
this new readable, and valuable publication Rep ‘ ict 
. ' . * 
Waterbury, Conn ram \ si 
\LDEN | made th reat bo ( up) as primers Adiiress to t ; 
vere a few vears ago, and brought the thinkers chal tare 
t ‘ Ww yr it th i , + ‘ a) ( ‘ ,?} \ r ' - \ at ! 
Sioux Cit | Va 
Cheap, Ci mer, C veapest he yD ri . PROSPECTUS 
h to char riz er 
I I i 
i i Irht ane l 1 . 
. a i L 
rature,’ — Post-F ( Roch “ee 
“ i 
—_ »0o —-- ‘ ia a1 rae ; 
y r > -Y / V - ‘ eee RI 
NOW READY. ! 
é ; mm 
I TOLLOW have already eu Purl VIR 
ant ld 
‘ 4 ‘ 
\ ? and at i 
lin ul - rs 
4 i 
Re th 4 
" 
‘ i i 
4 } 
ie ‘ 
t ‘ 
i ‘*The cheapest of ali tbe Libraries.”"— Sunday (love, Boston, Mass 
or f 1 r ‘*Marvelously cheap, yet beautifully printed "—Morning S’ar 
eaaie Dover, N. H. 
‘* These little books are verily marvels of exce!lence and cheay 
jness.’’— The Baptist, Shabbona, Ills 
! ‘ . wr | » 4+) 
| ‘* This is putting the best standard literature at a price below the 
futs now } 
IH et ‘ dime novel.”"— The Star, Easton, Md. 
N somnes ‘What t " } ( ne t The pn iad 
n 
1 ts r est K 
Q 
Pires fur mM Contral S11 M 
| Kite ot | : Pres 
3 4 fi ral Fi H 5 foremo vriters, | i N I 
{ : tt : - ns . -j : an ind the size hand wl eth } ‘ 4 ynd f } 
, ea f ead va il ter Ble the in in d mnay, Wi l ( 1 naeriu 
t work i fi pu : i wap 
4 an’s I n's J ( te: Winstrated ' The Argus, Albany, N. ¥ 
1 i's Pi ' atrate : : 
tead of tv} 1S ¥ may vine. it fs Te ee ‘ 
larger tl y 1 THE Rear I BRAL Th old-fashioned biovgr ers \ 1OW the ib t 
h is elsewhere how , . ee 7 
i) me learne ry iny rowed books, | li t 
nexcellent antid f Wwersoll Mistakes of Moses at wd . i . yeu BUOR y ; 
nyan’s* Pilgrim's Pr ess,’ in the ELZeEvirn LIBRARY I a pine-kKnot fir Others saved their money for n t ! 
j ' “ 
6 of Gu Ry F.H. Nort Tilustrated? ta 4 Sing volum lr} is all Vv, and if rea r the 
2 k } I { 4 . . 
Ket, i t ~ road to greutn S, great men ought to be plen Wul Here a 
3 $ mm Low ave the best things in the language for from two cents to te 
1 ' s ‘ ‘ 
ing . ° tas WN . cent The ¢ i} Atchisor .ans, 
21 A lean Hu ist irk Twa s 
The: five . y > o> —— 
Issued i ‘ l ' per t r 
half Russ iged repr 
+UgNSO F ’ Tew t ( pe 
Pie et Our Grea yiers, 
‘ nmentaries v Tr pe ‘ 
I tor 1s ( wya ; ~ 
r By W.l 3 
e Deserted Village : The Traveler. © doldsmit! ts To intr A 
The Cotter’s Saturday Night, and Other Poems. Robt. Burns 2 cts CUT ately, Im -t fo , Ter 
See list « ntents of this tr aly le itle pave herev 
tof n f f thi 1 fa ile t I " = nm « lit laf vou eut out and retarn 
27 How Lisa Lov 1 King. By George Fllot ts iM . 5 
28 Songs of Seven, aud Other Poems. By Jean Ingelow > cts . this coupon within three 
29 Demosthenes. By W. J. Brodribb t4 oO Haws fi e4 eal 
30 Highwaysof Literature. By David Prvde eta y F t ines | 
31 Aristotle Ry Sir Alexander Grant ets mention the na f the paper 


® The entire series of “ Ancient Classies for English Readers " hers For 25 cents I will s y return mail your 
tot 7 , , & 
fore sold at #1 each, are publishing one or 1 e each week, i ] eow selections f thie st now rea to the 
f 














iniform with the Cesar, Her: dotus, Cicero, Demost es, anid value of 33 centa, 
Aristotle he followlng ts a Lis , »} ft. »appear 
tle. Thef Ing is a list of those horeafter to appea For $1.25 ill wand by catorn ais P 
Plato Aristophanes. W.L. C ’ 2nd ’ ¢ ] t 
H race, tin F Gree Anthology. By 1 Neaves er f snnounced as now ready 
Juvenal i Kar les Ry WROD e ] rice of w} a 
os Ke » had, list price of which is $1.57. 
Vir ( ns Ovid £1 ' : 2.70.1: er the entira tof nt 
ate By W.L. Collings Thue ty Wo ns wor G8. 78, ; scat 
Homer: The Odyssey W.L. Col'ins Lacia WoL Yr e Cla *3 for Eng Reader t 3 eady 
Xenophon. Sir. A Plaatus and T vw ( ‘ 
Keschvyius The = I “.. ae Wo. ae ‘ by return mail, and the remainder as issue 
8 +. By ¢ i ar. By Rev. F.D.M . ‘ 
P y. Churcha Hes Theognis Rg J}. Davies Gt, For $3.00 1 send, at prices affixed, to the 
h valus of $4.00, your ow Selections from the 
The alm of this unique and scholarly series is to open to ur t } 4 , : i : 
entire list, either of ready or the annour 
glish reader the beauties and treasures of classic 1 re, tell wes a H 






who the writers were, give some connected outline of the story they ments "* lis h realy ye SE 1 ma 
tell, present some of their most striking passages in cholee English 


translation, and illustrate them from the wealth of modern 


others as fast as published. Youcan, if you wish select the | 
amount named entirely from list ** ready 





scholarship. The separate volumes having never t 
than $1.00 each, they are now for the first time brot 


ft) 


n sold at less 





twithin reac 

ie mass of readers who most need and will most delic! ny The Exvzevir Lisrary is sent by mail prepaid at the prices 
om advertised. 

“Each successive issue only adds to our appreciation of the learn 
ing and skill with which this admirable enterprise of t ringing the 
best classics within easy reach of English readers is conducted,”— 
NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


My new illustrated 64-page catalogue, a larger list, of better 
books, at lower prices, than ever before publisbed, will be 
sent free to any address upon application. 

Remit by bank draft, express oc money order, or by 
registered letter. Fractions of $1.00 can be sent in postage 


tamps. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
18 Vesey St., New York. 


“One of the most ingenious and successful literary enterprises of 
the day."—Every Satt RDAY. 


“ Anthony Trollope's digest of Caesar's Commentaries is a marve 
lous unioa of attracthvenessand cheapness.” —THe Press, Philadel 
phia. 

- Address 

The series wilkat once commend itaelf to every lover of classical 
Uterature.”—Tue Express, Buffalo. \ -} P. O. Box 1227, 
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‘All are handsomely printed An Opportunity is 


now afforded to root out questionable literature and 
frunish the rising generation with reading matter which 
will be of positive benefit to them The Presa. Provi 
dence, R. I. 

“Too much canr be said in praise of this effort to 
give good books to the multitude at merely nominal 


cost.” —Commonrealth, Boston, Mass 
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You have no doubt 


found it ditticult to 
find a_ satisfactory 
SOap. This is be: ause 


so many contain tree, 
fatty matter or caustic 


alkali, giving them a 
greasy, acrid or irri- 
tatiny character. No 


such experience can 
occur with the Ivory 
Soap, its purity 
(99 i'0'5 Z pure) vouches 
for that. 





——- GARPETS, 


GREAT DECLINE IN PRICES. 


WE OFFER THE ts ei SPECIAL BAR- 
LINS 


0 PLECFS AXWMINSTERC ARPE 3 FROM 81.75; 
AND $3 50 PER YARD 








¢ FORMERLY SOLD AT #3 
4 meas 
| 275 DIFFERENT PATTERNS BODY BRU S8EL8, 
NEW AND DESIRABLE STYLES FROM 81.25 
FER YARD, 

700 DIFFERENT STYLES EXTRA SUPER IN- 
GRAI\S, NEW DESIGNS AND COLORINGS, 
: FROM 7ic. PER YARD. 


poor men TS JUsr ads EYED. 


AN DIRECT IMPORTATIO 


WHITE FROM #4 PER ROLL OF 4# YARDS, OR 
luc. PER YARD. 

RED CHECK AND 500 DIFFERENT PATTERNS 
FINE FANCY MATTINGS, FROM $10 PER ROLL 
OF 40 YARDS OR 2%). PER YARD. 

SOLID COLORS, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


AND 


FURNITURE COVERINGS. 
ALL THE LATEST NOVELTIES AT EXCEED- 
INGLY LOW PRICES. 


WINDOW SHADES, (a specialty.) 


SHEPPARD KNAPP ::: 


& CO. 
SIXTH AVE. . AND 13TH i ST., N. Y. 


LARGE OUR 


Degraaf & Taylor, 


THE LEADING 


Furniture Makers and Upholsterers, 


, 47 and 49 West 14th Street, 
, 48 West 15th Street, 


Becween Sth and Gth Avs., 
NEW YOoRE: 


| Kissena 


ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


SILK DEPARTMENT. 
Now in stock a cheice variety of Piain and 
Fancy Paris Foulards, India Pongees, aud Piain 
Colored Korahs, Lonisines, Fancy Plaid and 
Striped Summer S.ika, together with an exten 
sive line of the best makesin Plain Black Silks, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO. 


Costumes, &c. 


Have now open @ fine assortment of the 


latest Paris Styles, and those of their own 
manufactured Girinents,Wrave, Mantle, 
&ec, &¢, suituble for spring and summer 
wear 


Broadway and [9th St. 
NEW YORK. 





Nurseries. 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CUO. 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N v 
WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 





AT LOW PRICES. 

Fine White French (hina Dinner Sete, 149 pes. $30 00) 
Fine White French China [ea Sets, 44 pes..... 7 50 
Fine Gole-band French China Tea Sets, 44. pce. § 50 
— y Decorated French China Tea Sete, <4 

, WELD, Wekeas . 12 00 
Chamber {+ta, il pieces, “S4 05; white... ....s. 3 25 
White Eng Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pee., 14 00 
Silver plated Winner Knives, yer dozen....... 3 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
Iilustrated Cata owue and Price-list mailed free on 
ap Pp ito ag, ; n. Estimates furnished. 
ADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York 


suriers Paget gS packed and placed on car or 
f charge entO. O. D. or P 
| Money. ob. 4 


ARNUM'S HIPPODROME 
MADISON SQUARE “GARDEN. 


—__— | 
| Grand ard Glorious Revival of Roman Sports. 
In addition to the Regular Perfo: mances, 
PR ng tes Chariot Racing, 
| an Double-team Standing Races, 
maison Thrilling, Humorous, Comical, and Ter- 
| rifically Swift Hurdle Races. 

} Giadiatorial Contests and Roman Contests 
On a Race Track nearly half mile around. 
Four-Ring Circus. Elevated Stage. 

All the Features and Acts of the Circus retained. 
Double Menagerie, Museum of Living Curiosities. 
JUMBO, The Coloseus of Beasts. 

The $300,000 Nursing Baby Elephant. 

29 Trained Elephante, 33 Camele, Giraffes, etc. 
Three Hundred of the wor'd’s best Performers. 
Four Rings and an Elevated S “4 + 
Admission, 50., (4th av. side); Children half-price. 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


PATENTS Compounds, t Dowirat aca Labels, 
of tevenione Te. | our wy a 


Riya Key 





av 








Reig ae wae { 


The Stock of Colored Silks 
that is now shown by 


Mess's JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 

for variety of texture, com- 

pleteness of assortment, 

and positive value, sur- 

passes anything that has 

ever been exhibited. 

They make a special offer- 
ing this week of 500 pieces 
of Colored Cros Crain at Si 
a yard that are worth $1.25. 
Also three beautifully as- 
sorted iines of Colored Cros 
Crains, Cros de Londre, and 
Ottomans at $2 that are ex- 
cellent value for $2.50. 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 
Broadway, cor. { (th St. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen and Orchard Sts., N. Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


TRIMMED AND UNTHIMMED, 
UNAPPROACH ABLE 
IN VARIETY, QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 


Or as to Reasonable Prices. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


IN STRIPES, ALL COLORS, 46c 


PEKIN STRIPE SATINS (BLACK:, 39c. A YARD 
50 PIECES PLAIN-@OLORED SILKS ALI 
SHADES. 65c 
ALL SILK OTTOMANS, $1, 1 25, 1 50,1 75 


K MOIRE FRANCAISE, ALL SILK, 492.; | 


BLA 

wortu S1 

ALL SILK FOULARDS 
INCHES WIDE 


POSITIVELY 22 ) 
m2 
Large Variety and at Correct 
Prices 

Flowers in Imitation of All tbat Nature Grows. 


Dress Goods | 


O-strieh Feathers in 


From personal observation of the goods 
offered aud prices asked throughout the | 
city, we are free to say that to hear but 
one side or to see but one stock you will ei 
in the dark; but to hear both sides, and | 
examine the prices asked on both sides of | 
the city respectively, a'l witl be clear, | 
and the great difference in prices wll | 
surprise you, 


44 INCH hae LACE BUNTINGS, 37c 
REAL VALUF, 6 | 
40 INC ASU P ERBOASHMER F,'ALL WOOL, *3c. ; 
REGULARLY KETAILED Ai $i 25. 

44- INCH FRENCH BAPTISTE (ALL WOOL aT | 
4s THESE ARE LUPiN’ eee aaa | 
40 INCH greg WARP HENRIETTAS AT 81.09; 
SHOULD BE Bu 

42 INCH AL i he vege ne Rog HINDOO, IN 
ALL COLORS, T 44c. LD LAST WEEK AT 65 
x tre AND WORSTED CHE 
cURT. HALF PRICE. 
‘YO 44 INCH F us AND PLAIN WOOL PIN 

A 


HECK S. 35c ; CHEA 

Om INCH GKAY CLOTH SUITINGS,  60c. 
WOKTH $1. 

44-INCH ALL-WOOL COMBINATION SUIT- 


a SPRIPES, 
TO MATCH AT 48c., 6ue 
These ae are from 25 to 40 per cent. 
the yard less than asked elsewhere. This 

we know. 
LADIES’, MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S 


Suits and Wraps 


At prices which we know are much less 
than the same garments can be made at 
home, and at the same time gives a free- 
dom from the needle and the worry and 
fret of dressmaking. 


FULL LINE OF JERSEYS. 
LINENS, LACES, LACE CURTAINS, TRIM- 
INGS, &c. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


GIVES ILLUSTRATIONS AND FULL LIST OF 

OUR ENTIRE RTOCK AND PRICES, AND B 

ITS AID SHOFPING I8 MADE EASY TO Cire | 
RESIDENTS’ SAME ADVANTAC ESA GNIC 
J ANTAGE3 ASEN 

BY RESIDENT BUY JOVED 


SINGLE COPY >. or 50c. ANNUALLY. 
ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON AFPLIUATION 


Edw. Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311,313 to321 Grand $1. 


56, 58, 60, 62 to 70 ALLEN ST., 
59, 61, 63 ORCHARD 8T., 


Pin CHECKS, &e 


75u., and 98., é 


| 


lel 





| ALL THE 






THE 


Admiration 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Haur-Kestorer 


A. ALL ly earned this title, 
and t 


N has just 


ousand 





tre this day rejoicing 
over a fine head of hair produced by 
her unequaled preparation for restor- 
ing, invigorating, and beautifying the 
Hair. Her World's Hair Restorer 
quickly cleanses the scalp, removing 
Dandruff, and arrests the fall; the 
ed to its natural 


ng it the same vitality and 


hair, if gray,is chan 





color, g 


luxurious quantity as in youth. 


COMPLIMENTARY. ‘My 
hair is now restored to its 
youthful color; I have not 
a gray hair left. I am sat- 
isfied that the preparation 
not dye, but acts on 
the secretions My hair 
ceases to fall, which is cer- 
tainly an advantage to me, 
who was in danger of be- 


is 


coming bald.” This is 
the testimony of all who 
use Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLDS HAIR RESTORER. 
“One Bottle aid it.” 


That ts the 
ave 


expr 
their gr ne r re 
color, and their t 
with hair, after usi 
Mrs. S. A.A 
ResToRE Itis 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST., 


NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED 


Millinery 


THE MOST DESIRABLF SHAPFS, pt Tian. 
AND COLOKS IN UNTsIMMED 


Straw bods, 


aca gates ADIES AND CHIL DREN, in sel 


AND 


ILANS, BASKET BeAll 
IN ALL THE POPU AB SHADES AND COLORS. 
FRENC H CASHMERE AMEL’S HA VIGUG- 
NES, SHOODAH CL {Hs SERGES ARM RES 
BUNTINGS, LADI* CLOTH AND FLANNEL 
SUITING 
IN ALL 


COLORS, WAKRANTED AL -" ak 
DOUBLE WIDTH, at 39 CENTS PER YARD 


Black Silks, 


BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMFESTIO eel 
TION, IMMENS«¢ VARIETY, AND EVERE¥ 
YARD At BARGATS: 


Hosiery 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, 
OUR OWN DESIONS, AND FRESH FROM NOT- 
TINGHAM. 


Underwear 


FOR LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STELES 
FROM OUR OWN WORKRUOMS, AND MADE 
OPROM THE BEST MATERIALS. = 
ALL THE pes AT PRICES THE LOWEST IN 
AMERICA. 


OUR SPRING OATALOGUE WILL BE READY IN 
AFE DATS AND WILL BE MAILED FREE 
UBON AP PLIOATION. 


RH. MACY & CO. 








